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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2. 1857. 


Notes. 
MARTIN MAR-PRELATE. 


Who was the author of one of the series of 
these Tracts entitled “ Plaine Percevall the Peace 
Maker of England” ? 

It has been generally, and but with scarcely an 
exception, attributed to Thomas Nash, who, it is 
well known, was one of the chief writers against 
Martin Mar-Prelate. The Rev. W. Maskell, in 
his History of the Mar-Preiate Controversy, is the 
first to call in question this general consent, and 
concludes, with some plausibility, that “it is in 
fact a last gasp of the Puritans: an expression in 


their extremity of some desire of peace: a wish 
that they might for a time, until themselves spoke 
again, be let alone.” — H. M. C. 199. 
fails to discover the author. 

From its style alone we might conclude that 
Nash did not write it. 
the following lines, — 


But he 


It is remarkable also that 


“If any aske why thou art clad so garish 
Say thou are dubd the forehorse of the parish,” 
which appear at the end of the Tract, are to be 
found, with a slight variation, in Gabriel Harvey's 
Four Letters and Certain Sonnets, 1592, as an 
epitaph on Robert Greene : 
“ Heere Bedlam is: and heere a Poet garish 
Gaily bedecked like forehorse of the parish ;” 
and which there is good reason to believe were 
written by Gabriel Harvey, or his brother Ri- 
chard. In this place, therefore, the direct tes- 
timony of Nash will be of importance. 


“Some what I am priuie to the cause of Greenes in- 
ueighing against the three brothers. Thy hot-spirited 


brother Richard (a notable ruffian with bis pen) hauing | 


first tooke vpon him in his bluadring Persiual to play the 
Iacke of both sides twixt Martin and vs, and snarled 
priuily at Pap-hatchet, Pasquil, and others, that opposde 
themselues against the open slaunder of that mightie 
platformer of Atheisme, presently after dribbed forth an- 
other fooles bolt, a booke I should say, which be chris- 
tened The Lambe of God.” — Nash’s Strange Newes, 1592, 
sig. 2. 

Now if we refer to Plaine Percevall, we shall 
find evidence of this “ privily snarling.” The 
Dedication of it is, “To all whip Iohns and whip 
lackes; not forgetting the Caualiero Pasquill 
[Thomas Nash], or the Cooke Ruffian that drest 


both sides,” that it must be the “ blundring 
Persiual,” which Nash has fathered upon Richard 


| Harvey. 


The remarkable quarrel between Nash and 
Harvey is given in a very graphic manner by 
D'Israeli, in the Calamities of Authors. Unfor- 
tunately, however, but few facts can be gleaned 
from it; and it would appear, too, as if the origin 
of the quarrel had been misunderstood by him. 
The sketch which I have here given may serve to 
illustrate a very interesting period of our literary 
history; though so much of the contemporary 
literature of this period has perished, that it is not 
only a work of labour to give in a connected form 
any series of remarks on a like subject, but it 
renders on many occasions our conclusions doubt- 
ful or erroneous. 

Gabriel Harvey, and his brothers Richard and 
John, were of good family, though their father 
carried on at Saffron Walden the humble trade of 
a ropemaker. This disagreeable fact becoming 
known, appears to have caused a great share‘of 
the annoyance which the brothers (and especially 
the elder of them) were fated to meet with in 
life. The circumstances of the father were suffi- 


| ciently prosperous (“four sons him cost a thous 


adish for Martins diet [Pap with a Hatchet, by | 


John Lyly], and the residue of light fingred 
younkers which make euery word a blow, and 
euery booke a bobbe.” Whether Greene is in- 
cluded amongst the “whip Iohns,” or “ whip 
Iackes,” or the “ light fingred younkers,” is doubt- 
ful; but scarcely a doubt can remain, after con- 
sidering the character of the present Tract, in 
which the writer throughout plays the “ Iacke of 


sand pounds at least”) to enable him to send his 
three sons (four it is stated in Harvey's Four 
Letters) to Cambridge. The elder, born about 
1545, was educated at Christ’s college, and took 
both his degrees in arts. He obtained a fellow- 
ship in ,Trinity-hall, and served the office of 
proctor. Having studied civil law, he obtained 


| his grace for a degree in that faculty ; in 1585 he 


was admitted doctor of laws at Oxford, and sub- 


| sequently practised as an advocate in the Preroga- 
| tive Court, of Canterbury at London. 


Richard, 
the second, we find in 1583 about to profess di- 
vinity ; he subsequently entered the Church, and 
was presented to the vicarage of Saffron Walden. 
John, the younger, after obtaining his degree in 
medicine, settled at Lynn as a physician, and died 
in July, 1592. 

As early as 1577, Gabriel Harvey had given to 
the world his Rheior, and Ciceronianus; and in 
the following year his Gratulatio Valdenensium, 
and Smithus, a Latin poem on the death of Sir 
Thomas Smith, to whom it would appear he stood 
in the relation of nephew. It is to this period, or 
shortly after, we must refer the following auto- 
biographic&l facts, mentioned in the Four Letters, 
1592: 

“IT was supposed not unmeet for the Oratorship of the 
University, which in that spring of mine age, for my 
exercise and credit I much affected; but mine own modest 
petition, my friends’ diligent labour, our High Chan- 
cellor’s most honourable and extraordinary commenda- 
tion, were all peltingly defeated by a sly practice of the 
old Fox, whose acts and monuments shall never die.” — 
Harvey’s Four Letters, §c., 1592, Reprint. 


Whether the allusion here is to Harvey's “old 
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controller Dr. Perne,” whom he accuses of “ play- 
ing fast and loose,” or to John Fox the martyr- 
ologist, is not clear; but if to the latter, the fact 
itself, and the possession of such influence as is 
here supposed, have nowhere, as I am aware of, 
been noticed by his biographers. 

In 1580 or the celebrated Letters between 
Harvey and Spenser the poet, entitled : 


“Three Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters; lately 
assed betvveene tvvo Vniuersitie men: touching the 
farthquake in Aprill last, and our English refourmed 
Versifying. With the Preface of a well willer to them 
both.” 


To these were added shortly after, — 


“Two other, very commendable Letters, of the same 
mens vvriting: both touching the foresaid Artificiall 
Versifying and certain other Particulars.” 


These letters would appear to have originated 
from his failure to obtain the Oratorship of the 
University. Shortly before this he had — 


“curiously laboured some exact and exquisite points of 
study and practice, and greatly misliked the preposterous 
and untoward courses of divers good wits ill directed: 
there wanted not some sharp undeserved discourtesies to 
exasperate my mind.” — Harvey’s Four Letters, Reprint, 
p- 147. 

Urged forward by various causes, (dislike, 
young and hot blood, and an invective vein,) 
these letters, written and circulated probably in 
manuscript amongst the friends of both, at last 
were surreptitiously printed. 


“ Letters may be privately written, that would not be 
publicly divulged. Many communications and 
writings may secretly pass between friends, even for an 
exercise of speech and style, that are not otherwise con- 
venient to be disclosed; it was the sinister hap of those 
unfortunate letters to fall into the hands of malicious 
enemies, or undiscreet friends, who ventured to imprint 
in earnest that was scribbled in jest (for the moody fit 
was soon over), and requited their private pleasure with 
my public displeasure: oh! my inestimable and infinite 
displeasure. 

“ When there was no remedy but melancholy patience, 
and the sharpest part of those unlucky letters had been 
over-read at the Council Table, 1 was advised, by certain 
honourable and divers worshipful persons, to interpret my 
intention in more express terms; and thereupon dis- 
coursed every particularity by way of articles or positions, 
in a large ApoLocy of my dutifal and entire affection to 
that flourishing University, my dear Mother; which 
Apology, with not so few as forty such academical ex- 
ercises, and sundry other politic discourses, I have hi- 
therto suppressed, as unworthy the view of the busy 
world, or the entertainment of precious time: but per- 
adventure these extraordinary provocations may work 
extraordinarily in me; and though not in a passion, yet 


in conceit stir me up, to publish many tracts and dis- | 
courses, that in certain considerations I meant ever to | 


conceal, and to dedicate unto none but unto obscure 
darkness, or famous Vulcan.”— G. Harvey’s Four Letters, 
Reprint, p. 15. 

This “ Apology” of Harvey does not appear to 
have been printed, and is probably for ever lost 
to us. 








It must have been in the “ Discourse touching 
the Earthquake in Aprill last,” that the libellous 
matter was found which led to the interference 
of the Privy Council ; and to this Lyly evidently 
alludes in the following sentence in Pap with a 
Hatchet : 


“ And one will we coniure vp, that writing a familiar 
Epistle about the naturall causes of an Earthquake, fell 
into the bowells of libelling, which made his eares quake 
for feare of clipping, he shall tickle you with taunts; all 
his works bound close, are at least sixe sheetes in quarto, 
and he calls them the first tome of his familiar Epistle, 
. . + If he ioyne with us perijsti Martin, thy wit wil be 
massacred: if the toy take him to close with thee, then 
haue I my wish, for this tenne yeres haue I lookt to lam- 
backe him.” — Reprint, 17, 18. 

Amongst the Letters between Harvey and 
Spenser is a poem by the former, entitled * Spe- 
culum Tuscanismi,” which by Harvey's enemies 
was construed into a libel on Edward Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, the story of whose exile and residence 
at Florence has been told by D’Israeli. Harvey 
says that it was Lyly who betrayed him: 

“ And that was all the fleeting that ever I felt, saving 
that another company of special good fellows (whereof he 
was none of the meanest that bravely threatened to con- 
jure up one which should massacre Martin’s wit, or 
should be lambacked himself with ten years’ provision) 
would needs forsooth very courtly persuade the Earl of 
Oxford, that something in those letters, and namely, the 
Mirror of Tuscanismo was palpably intended against 
him.” — Four Letters, p. 17. 


Though Harvey goes on to disclaim all re- 
ference to the Earl of Oxford, Nash tells us that 
he was “compelled to secrete himself for eight 
weeks in that noble mans house, for whom he had 
thus bladed,” and that he afterwards was im- 

risoned in the Fleet, quoting the evidence of 
homas Watson in confirmation : 

“ But O what news of that good Gabriel Harvey 

Knowne to the world for a foole, and clapt in the 
Fleet for a rimer.” 
In one of his Sonnets Harvey replies: 


“ Whose eye but his that sits on slander’s stool 
Did ever him in Fleet or prison see.” 


He also alludes to this charge of Nash in Pierce's 
Supererogation : 


“ As for his lewd supposals, and imputations of coun- 
terfeit praises they are, like my imprisonment in the 
Fleet, of his strong phantasy, and do but imitate his own 
skill in falsifying of evidence, and suborning of witnesses 
to his purpose.” — Reprint, p. 57. 





Harvey and Lyly were in early life friends. 
The former, in the second book of Pierce's Su- 
pererogation, thus commences : 


“ Par-HATCHET (for the name of thy good nature is 
pitifully grown out of request) thy old acquaintance in 
the Savoy when young en hatched the eggs that 
his elder friends laid, (surely Euphues was someway & 
pretty fellow: would God, Lilly had always been Euphues 
and never Pap-hatchet) that old acquaintance, now some- 

what strangely saluted with a new remembrance, is 
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neither lullabied with thy sweet Pap, or scare-crowed 
with thy sour Hatchet.” — Reprint, p. 81 

Lyly’s Euphues came out in 1579: and from 
the prefatory matter we learn that its author had 
previously been rusticated at Oxford, for glancing 
at some abuses. One of his first patrons was the 
Earl of Oxford ; but in 1582 he appears to have 
lost the favour of that nobleman; this circum- 
stance is stated in a letter which Lyly wrote upon 
the occasion to Lord Burghley, in which he pro- 
tests his innocence. In what capacity he served 
Lord Oxford is not mentioned, but it may be 
gathered from the terms of the letter, that he oc- 
cupied a place of pecuniary trust, which he was 
supposed to have abused. (Collier’s Hist. of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poetry, iii. 175.) 

The quarrel between Lyly and Gabriel Harvey 
would appear to have begun about 1580, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that it had reference 
to the discharge of Lyly from his office in the 
family of the Earl of Oxford. 

In 1583, Richard Harvey, being as he says, 
“shortly to profess Divinity,” published An As- 
trological Discourse vpon the great and notable 
Coniunction of the tvvo superiour Planets, Sa- 
torne and Iupiter, which shall happen the 28. day 
of April, 1583,” which, having been submitted to 
the censorship of Doctor Squire, son-in-law to 
Abp. Whitgift, came out under his Lordship’s 
express sanction and encouragement. The pre- 


diction in this absurd and foolish book did not | 


take place, but the author, according to Nash, had 
pawned his credit upon it in these express terms : 
“Tf these things fall not out in euerie poynt as I 
haue wrote, let mee for euer hereafter loose the 
credit of my astronomie.” [Nash's Pierce Penni- 
lesse, 8vo. p. 44. reprint.] ‘These express terms, 
however, do not appear in the book, although the 
substance of what is quoted isthe same. (See R. 
Harvey's Astrol. Discourse, p. 17, 1583.) 

“Wel, so it happend, that he happend not to be a man 
of his word : his astronomie broke his day with his cre- 
ditors, and Saturne and Jupiter proued honester men than 
all the worlde tooke them for. Wherevpon the poore 
prognosticator was readie to runne himselfe through with 


top of a globe, (as a mountaine) and breake his necke. 
The whole uniuersitie hyst at him, Tarlton at the Theater 
made Iests of him, and Elderton consumed his ale- 
crammed nose to nothing in bear-bayting him with whole 
bundells of ballets.” (Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 1592, p. 44. 
reprint.) 

Here, then, we see one of the Harveys, and 
presently shall find the three brothers, at variance 
with that gregarious herd of town wits, who, as 
actors or writers, were connected with the stage 
at this eventful period. 

In 1589 * Nash gave to the world the “ first- 
lings of his folly” in authorship, being a preface 





* See Preface to the Reprint of An Almond for a Parrot, 
1845, where the reasons for this conclusion are given. 





to his friend Greene's Arcadia, or Menaphon. 
This was addressed “To the Gentlemen Students 
of both Universities,” and in it he takes occasion 
to bestow just praise on Harvey's Latin versifica- 
tion ; hence we may conclude with certainty that 
the strife waged so many years between them had 
not then begun. 

Whether any circumstances to us unknown 
occasioned the production of Lyly’s Pap with a 
Hatchet, or merely his desire of attacking Gabriel 
Harvey under the mask of Martin Mar-prelate, is 
uncertain. Harvey tells us that he had been 
suspected by these mad copesmates (Greene, Lyly, 
and Nash) of being Martin; and Lyly, in the ex- 
tract we have given above from Pap with a Hatchet, 
charges him with being the author of Martin's 
Epitome. It is most probable, however, that it 
was more for the purpose of attacking their com- 
mon enemy that these writers engaged in a con- 
troversy so totally at variance in its object and 
end to their usual occupation, and not, as has been 
supposed, that they were patronised and en- 
couraged by the dignitaries of the Church. 

We have seen how Lyly attacked Gabriel 
Harvey in Pap with a Hatchet, on account of some 
old grudge, hoarded for ten years, and how, in the 
preface to Blundring Persiual, Richard Harvey 
attacked both him and Nash, and possibly Greene. 
We come now to another work of Richard Harvey, 
respecting which I wish it was in my power to 
give more accurate information. In the quotation 
from Nash's Strange Newes, above, a book called 
the Lamb of God is mentioned. The title is “ A 
Theologicall Discourse of the Lamb of God and 
his enemies; Contayning a briefe Commentarie of 
Christian faith and felicitie, together with a detec- 
tion of old and new Barbarisme, now commonly 
called Martinisme. Newly published, &c. Lon- 
don, John Windet for W. P. Anno 1590,” in 4to. 
A copy of this work belonged to the late Mr. B. 
H. Bright, and was sold by auction in 1845. 
Being unable, however, to ascertain into whose 
hands it had passed, and not finding it at the 
British Museum, or in any public collection in 


his Jacob’s staffe, and cast himselfe headlong from the | London, I applied to a gentleman at Oxford to 


whom literature is under great obligations, who 
with much kindness referred to the copy in the 
Bodleian Library. I am therefore enabled to 
state that what I am going to quote from Nash is 
not contained in that edition, and other circum- 
stances, before the above fact was known, had led 
me to infer the existence of a prior edition to that 
of 1590. 

After quoting the Lamb of God, Nash goes on 
to say: 

“Not mee alone did hee reuile and dare to the combat, 
but glickt at Pap-hatchet once more, and mistermed all 
our other Poets and writers about London, piperly make- 
plaies and make-bates. Hence Greene being chiefe — 


for the companie (for he writ more than foure other, how 


well I will not say: but Sat cito, si sat bene) tooke oc- 
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casion to canuaze him a little in his Cloth-breeches and In this work Greene, as Nash remarks, took 
| occasion to “canuaze” Richard Harvey and his 


Veluet-breeches, and because by some probable collec- 
tions hee gest the elder brothers hand was in it, he 
coupled them both in one yoake, and to fulfill the pro- 


uerbe Jria sunt omnia, thrust in the third brother, who | 


made a perfect parriall of Pamphleters. About some 
seuen or eight lines it was which hath pluckt on an in- 
uective of so many leaues.”— Nash’s Strange 
1592, sig. C 2, 3. 


In a subsequent work of Nash, which bears the 
date of 1596, occurs the following passage : 


“ Mast. Lilly neuer procured Greene or mee to write 
against him [Gabriel Harvey], but it was his own first 
seeking and beginning in The Lamb of God, where he 
and his Brother (that loues dauncing so well) [ Richard 
Harvey] scummerd out betwixt them an E pistle to the 
Reader against all Poets and Writers, and M. Lilly and 
me by name he beruffianizd and berascald, compar’d to 
Martin, and termd vs piperly make-plaies and make- 
bates, yet bad vs holde our peace and not be so hardie as 
to answere him, for if we did, he would make a bloudie 
day in Paules Church-yard, and splinter our pens til they 
stradled again, as wide as a paire of Compasses.” — Nash's 
Haue with you to Saffron-walden, 1596, sig. V. 2. 


In another work of Nash there is an allusion to 
the same subject : 


“The Lamb of God make thee a wiser bell-weather 
than thou art, for else, I doubt thou wilt be driuen to 
leaue all, and fall to thy father’s occupation, which is, to 
goe and make a rope to hange thy selfe. Neque enim lex 
equior ulla est, quam necis artifices arte perira sua: and so 
T leane thee till a better opportunitie, to be tormented 
world without end of our poets and writers about London, 
whom thou hast called piperly make-plaies and make- 
bates: not doubting but he also whom thou tearmest the 
vayn Pap-hatchet, will haue a flurt at thee one day, all 
ioyntly driuing thee to this issue that thou shalt bee con- 
strained to goe to the chiefe beame of thy benefice, and 
there, beginning a lamentable speech with cur scripsi, 
cur perii, ende with pravum prava decent, juvat in concessa 
voluptas, and with a trice trusse up thy life in the string 
of thy sance-bell. So be it, pray penne, inke, and paper, 
on their knees, that they may not be troubled with thee 
any more.”—Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 1592, Reprint, p. 44. 


Here have we given from three several works 
of Nash the substance of what Richard Harvey, 
(or his brother Gabriel), in “ The Epistle to the 
Reader” prefixed to the Theologicall Discourse of 


the Lambe of God, had charged | upon Nash, Lyly, | 


and other poets and writers about London. But 
in the copy in the Bodleian Library there is no 
Epistle to the Reader, the only preliminary mat- 
ter being a Dedication by the author, to the Earl of 
Essex, and in no part of that is Lyly, Nash, or 
Greene named, nor is there in the whole work any 
allusion to them, and whether a single copy exists 
with this important “Epistle to the Reader” is 

srhaps doubtful. But whatever provocation the 
van had received from one or from alhof. the 
above-named writers, it appears to have-bpeti the 
first act of open hostility, and soon cablé@@ forth a 
rejoinder from Greene, in A Quip for W Vpstart 
Courtier: Or, A Quaint Dispute betivetn Veluet- 
breeches and Cloth-breeches, 1592. 


Newes, | 


brothers. It is remarkable, however, that no 
copy of the “ Quaint Dispute” has come down to 


| us which possesses the libellous matter. Mr. Dyce 
remarks, that in all likelihood the whole of the 
copies having it were suppressed. (Greene's 





Works, I. Ixxxviii.) 

Gabriel Harvey, in replying to Greene, says of 
him: 

“In his extremest want, he offered ten, or rather than 
fail twenty shillings to the printer (a huge sum with him 
at that instant) to leave out the matter of the three 
brothers: with confession of his great feare to be called 
Coram for those forged imputations.”— G, Harvey’s Four 
Letters, Reprint, p. 3. 

It was also his intention to seek in a court-of 
law a remedy against Greene, for what the latter 
had reported against his father, but the death of 
Greene prevented it. 

“T could have wished he [Greene] had taken his leave 
with a more charitable farewel, as rh because I was de- 
prived of that remedy in law that I intended against him, 
in the behalf of my father, whose honest reputation I was 
in many duties to tender.” — G. Harvey’s Foure Letters, 
Reprint, p. 7. 


The substance of the “seven or eight lines,” 
which called forth Harvey's Foure Letters, we 
ean only collect from various allusions to them by 
Harvey and Nash. The father, it appears, was 
called a ropemaker and a knave ; Gabriel Harvey 
was accused of having been a prisoner in the 
Fleet, and was nicknamed Gabriel Howliglasse ; 
and Richard Harvey was charged with being too 
free with his parishioners’ wives at Saffron Wal- 
den. “It was not for nothing, brother Richard, 
that Greene told you you kist your Parisnioners 
wives with holy kisses.” — Nash's Strange Newes, 
1592, sig. C. 4. The charge against John Harvey 
does not appear. 

In his ot Letters and Certain Sonnets, Har- 
vey took his great revenge. In this work he laid 
open the dissolute and abandoned life of Greene, 
adding with sickening minuteness the particulars 
of his last hours, his death and funeral, apparently 
for no other purpose but to gratify a selfish and 
brutal malignity. Among the Sonnets there is 
one, supposed to be addressed by Gabriel's 
youngest brother, who was then just dead, to 
Greene ; which, though often quoted for its great 
originality and vigour of conception, will bear 
quoting onéé more ; it is entitled: 

“ John Harveys Welcome to Robert Greene. 
“ Come fellow Greene, come to thy gaping grauc: 
Bidd Vanity, and Foolery farewell : 
Thou ouer-long hast plaid the madbrained knaue: 
And ouer-lowd hast rung the bawdy bell. 
Vermine to Vermine must repatre at last, 
No fitter house for busy-folke to dwell : 
Thy Coney-catching Pageants are past : 
Some other must those arrant Stories tell. 
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These hungry wormes thinke long for their repast : 
Come on: I pardon thy offence to me: 
It was thy liuing: be not so aghast: 
A Foole, and [a] Physition may agree. 
And for my Brothers neuer vex thyselfe : 
They are not to disease a buried Elfe. 


G. Harvey’s Foure Letters, §c., p. 71. 





It was probably in the Preface to the Theological 
Discourse of the Lamb of God, that Gabriel Har- 
vey attacked Nash's “ Epistle” prefixed to Me- 


naphon. In his Pierce Pennilesse, the latter thus 
replies : — 

I would ew “Put case (since Iam not yet out of the 
ou in wha Vr . ? 

he it is, theame of W rath) that some tyred jade be- 
but I 1 longing to the presse, whome I neuer wronged 


afrayde it 
would make 
ys buoke 
sell in hys 
latter dayes, 
which he- 
therto hath 
lien dead, & 
bm a great 
losse to the 
printer. 


in my life, hath named me expressly in print 
(as 1 will not doo him), and accused me of 
want of learning, vpbraiding me for reuiuing, 
in an epistle of mine, the reuerend memorie 
of Sir Thomas Moore, Sir John Cheeke, Doc- 
tor Watson, Doctor Haddon, Dr. Carre, Mas- 
ter Ascham, as if they were no meate but for 
his masterships mouth, or none but some 
such, as the sonne of a ropemaker, were worthie to men- 
tion them. To shewe how I can rayle, thus would I 
begin to rayle on him: — Thou that hadst thy hood 
turned ouer thy eares, when thou wert a bachelor, for 
abusing of Aristotle, and setting him vpon the schoole 
gates, painted with asses eares on his head, is it anie dis- 
credit for me, thou great baboune, thou pigmee braggart, 
a thou pampheter of nothing but peans, to bee 
oke at the 
chandier’s censured by thee, that hast scorned the prince 
shop, Fatt Of philosophers: thou, that in thy dialogues 
wives stall, SOldst hunnie for a halfepenie, and the choysest 
a S = writers extant for cues a peece; that cam’st 
sope wrapt to the logick schooles when thou wert a 
vp in the fresh-man, and writst phrases; off with thy 
title page of . - . 
such a pam- gowne, and vntrusse, for I meane to lash thee 
phiet as In- mightily. Thou hast a brother, hast thou 
er te not, student in almanackes? Go too! Ile 
stand to it, he fathered one of thy bastards (a 
booke I meane), which, being of thy begetting, was set 
forth vnder his name..... Poor slaue! I pitie thee 
that thou hadst no more grace but to come in my way. 
Why could not you haue sate quyet at home, and writ 
catechismes, but you must be comparing me to Martin, 
and exclayme against me for reckning vp the high schol- 
lers of worthie memorie?”— Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 
43-5, Reprint, Shakspeare s ciety, 1842. 


In Nash's Epistle to the Students of the Two 
Universities, we look in vain for anything which 
could give offence to either of the Harveys. What 
then but his connexion with Lyly and Greene 
could have originated the attack in the Preface to 
the Lamb of God that called forth the above 
rejoinder ? 

Can any one of your correspondents refer me 
to a copy of the Lamb of God which has this sup- 
pressed Preface ? —from which, and with other 
evidence in my possession, it will not, 1 think, be 
diffieult to identify most of the writers of the 
Mar-Prelate tracts. re 


| 
| 
| 


CHATTERTON AND SOUTHEY — UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER OF SOUTHEY. 


When a monument to Chatterton was first 
talked of in Bristol, Dr. Southey was solicited to 
furnish an inscription, himself a citizen, and having 
granted a similar request in 1834 to the memory 
of Bishop Butler; but he declined in the follow- 
ing terms : 

“ Keswick, 23rd Feb. 1838, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“It so happens that many years ago when a monu- 
ment was projected to the memory of Burns, Mr. Words- 
worth and I had some conversation upon the subject. 
We agreed in thinking that such monuments are fitting 
marks of respect for men whose public services ought to 
be held in remembrance in honour to themselves and an 
example to others, — soldiers and sailors, statesmen, dis- 
coverers in the sciences or useful arts, and persons who in 
any other way have been eminently useful to their fellow- 
citizens or their fellow-creatures; but that of all men they 
are least required for authors, and of all authors, least 
for poets, who have raised their own monuments in their 
works. 

“IT have seen Mr. Wordsworth since your second letter 
reached me, and he has authorized me to say that his 


| views upon this subject, like mine, have undergone no 


alteration. But tho’ a tribute of this kind is by no means 
necessary for the honour of Chatterton, it would be highly 
becoming that the wealthier inhabitants of Bristol should 
erect one for the honour of the city. 

“With regard to an Inscription, there would be so 
much presumption in composing one for Chatterton’s mo- 
nument, that he must be a bold person who should at- 
tempt it. All circumstances considered, a plain sentence 
saying that the monument was erected by some of his 
townsmen to Thomas Chatterton, would seem to me to 
be more suitable than the most elaborate epitaph. For 


| these reasons, even if I had leisure, I should think it 





right to decline the task of furnishing one. But my time 
is fully occupied, and indeed, my tribute to Chatterton’s 
memory was paid when, with the assistance of my old 
friend Mr. Cottle, I published the only collection of his 
works for the benefit of his sister and niece. 
“I remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours with sincere good will, 
“ Ropert SouruHey.” 
Campbell and W. 8. Landor (whose letters are 
also in my possession) likewise declined in terms 
equally complimentary to the “ marvellous boy.” 
But at last a Bristolian, Rev. J. Eagles, the well- 
known author of The Sketcher, accomplished the 
task, and kindly favoured the committee with 
these beautiful lines : 
Re 
“A poor and friendless Boy was he,— to whom 
Is raised this Menument, without a Tomb. 
There seek his dust, there o’er his genius sigh, 
Where famished outcasts unrecorded lie, 
Here \et his name, for here his genius rose 
To might of ancient days, in peace repose! 
9 
“The wondrous Boy! to more than want consigned, 
To cold neglect — worse famine of the mind ; 
All uncongenial the bright world within 
To that without of darkness and of sin. 
He lived a mystery — died! Here, Reader, pause: 
Let God be judge, and Mercy plead the cause!” 
BrisTOLrEensis, 
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STONEHENGE. 

Being lately at Wyld’s Great Globe Exhibition, 
I noticed in that strange Turkish gallery, and the 
more strongly from the contrasts — which is one 
important point of this, as of the Crystal Palace 
arrangements — a model of the remains of Stone- 
henge, and another, its restoration. This last 
promptly supplied a solution of the great question 
to which I had promised myself a serious appli- 
cation some day. 

The five larger shrines or tri-liths, and the 
two smaller, enclosing a circle of upright stones 
and one recum!ent ; the peculiar divisions of the 
circle embracing all these; and the structure of 
the third and outermost circle, leave no question 
as to the date of the work, which its phonetic lin- 
guisticism assigns to the nineteenth century of 
the world; nor as to the race, which at the same 
period crossed over in seven —i.e. nine — divisions 
from Africa to America, leaving one, eighth — i.e. 
tenth—at Carthage: as shown in various inscrip- 
tions of theirs, at Carthage, Wejh, the Orinoco, 
Yucatan, both in hieroglyphic and alphabetically 
written characters. ‘The Mississippi mounds and 
Amesbury Serpent are evidently on the same am- 
phoneidal principle. 

The Druids, to whom Stonehenge has been 
referred, seem, as “ grove-worshippers,” and “ cul- 
tivators of mystery,” descendants, perhaps dege- 
nerated from, the Idan-thur’-si: perhaps the second 
or military class of these; and forming, as such, 
the learned class among the Cumru or Welsh ; 
from the earliest ages a purely military caste. 

To the Stonehenge period must also be referred 
the White Horse of Marlborough Downs; as the 
Ek-Sos, or Hyc-Sos, not peculiar to Egypt and 
Manetho, Guelfi, Hanover, or Argippzi of He- 
rodotus. 

About sixteen years since I came to a similar 
conclusion, as to date, about some other British 
antiquity : but dropped the idea as preposterous ; 
for 1 had not then seen the Pheenician inscriptions 
alluded to above, and have not a moment for 
thought to recall even what it could be, just now. 

The fact of this discovery — its confirmatory 
details I need not and cannot give to any extent 
at this moment — shows the extreme value of 
models, as tangibly superior to pictured repre- 
sentations, for the sense. 

The amphoneidal system identifies the builders 
of Stonehenge with the Tolteks, or Wandering- 
Masons, of America; is written in hieroglyphics 
in Yucatan; in alphabetic characters on the Phe- 
nician stones still preserved near the site of 
Carthage; in another form of hieroglyphics in 
Java; and a third in the Nimroud Gallery of As- 
syria at the British Museum. 

On a closer inspection I find specified the 
priestesses’, the sages’, and the warriors’ class ; as 
found also in the Assyrian Nimroud Gallery. The 
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first. class — perhaps from my own miserable 
ignorance —I have never discovered elsewhere, 
save in Javan hieroglyphics ; and the third, there, 
and in Yucatan: nor had I any idea of these last 
in England ; though the sages (Buri) are evident 
from the passage in Cesar’s Commentaries, that 
the Gauls derived their learning from the Britons, 

We thus get a clue to Ela and the early His- 
tory of England, which has been so carefully ex- 
cluded hitherto from early English History. No 
wonder now that Egyptian pottery was stated, 
ten years since, as found in the bed of the 
Thames. R. G. Pore. 


P.S. I have a hundred of your Queries also to 
answer ; only time for two: 

1. Why should sect and sept have the same 
origin ? — since sectare meant, in my school days 
at least, to hold a different opinion, and derived 
from sec, cut: while sept is the cartilaginous 
septum of the nostrils, derived from sep ; and 

“Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis:” 
“ As blooms in fenced glades the unnoted flower.” 


2. What difficulty as to aneroid? Is it not 
av, privative; and ¢fjiw, from piw, flow; that is, 
without fluid. 

And by the way, the sages who translated 
Oannes of Berosus as {Gov &ppevor, “ without rea- 
son,” did this egotistically: the a is obviously 
intensitive : the “animal” would not teach with- 
out sense, though the translators did. 





JOHN DUNTON, 


There are few readers of “N. & Q.” unac- 
quainted with The Life and Errors of John 
Junton, 8vo., 1705, reprinted by Nichols in 2 vols. 
8vo., 1818. Lowndes, without saying so, leads to 
the inference that the original book should have 
a portrait; and some who possess the work, not 
finding it conformable, are under the impression 
that their exemplars are imperfect. I have had 
two copies of The Life and Errors in my time, 
and have seen a few others, but in no instance 
have I found this imaginary Effigies Auctoris ; 
indeed, a very slight inspection of the volume 
shows that it never had one, for, in his Speaking 
Pictures, drawn by Himself, which faces the title, 
Dunton says expressly : — 
“ Fain would the Graver here my picture place, 
But I myself have drawn my truer Face: 
Reader, behold my visaGE in my book, 
My true idea most exactly took ; 
My very Soul may (naked) here be seen, 
Both what I was, and what I shou’d ha’ been.” 
The portrait of the author, found in the reprint, 
is taken from that by Vandergucht in Athenianism, 
or the New Projects of Mr. J. D., 8vo., 1710, where 
the reader will find it, with “an Heroick Poem 
upon Mr. D.’s picture, which we may infer is a 
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good likeness ; being, as our comical subject adds, 
“drawn so much ALIVE as to be a protection to 
the public and his book against such false and 
imperfect copies as may be issued by pyratical 
printers.” 

The Life and Errors, it will be remembered, 
include “ ‘The Lives and Characters of a Thousand 
Persons now Living in London,” &c. A specimen 
of this biography had been previously published 
by Dunton, under the title of The History of 
Living Men: or Characters of the Royal Family, 
the Ministers of State, §c., being an Essay on a 
Thousand Persons that are now Living, with a 
Poem upon Each, small 8vo., pp. 118., London, 
E. Mallet, 1702; dedicated to Prince George. 
I note this little book of mine in consequence of 
not finding it in any list of the author's works ; it 
contains a characteristic address to the Prince, 
and a Preface; with the Lives of the Queen, the 
Prince, Catherine Q. Dowager, Princess Sophia, 


Dukes of Ormond and Queensberry, Earl of | 
Rochester, Abp. Tillotson, Sir T. Littleton, and | 


Alderman Heathcoat. 

In “N. & Q,,” 2" S. ii. 132., we are told that 
Dunton’s Summer Ramble is in the Bodleian in a 
prepared state for the press; this is, no doubt, A 
Ramble through Six Kingdoms, which he adver- 
tises in his Life and Errors as forthcoming. The 
eccentric John Dunton has his admirers, notwith- 
standing the philippic of D'Israeli; and if the 
Rambles possess half the interest attaching to the 
Autobiography, may we not hope that measures 
will shortly be taken to give to the world a work 
which cannot fail to be acceptable to the curious ? 


J. 0. 





Plinor Hotes. 


| ing the pedigree of Mr. Gunter, of Berkeley 


Square, from the father of the illustrious cook — 
King Gunter. 
Any authentic information as to the origin of 


| the name and family of Havelock would, I am 





Havelock. — Lord Byron's implicit faith in small | 


and delicate hands, as a sign of high birth, is well 
known. See his Works (Murray’s edition, 1833), 
vol. i. p. 294. and vol. xvi. pp. 23. 99. There is a 
curious illustration of this notion in that strange old 
legend of Havelock —to which many antiquarian 
eyes have doubtless been recalled of late—in 
Gaimar’s Estorie des Engles. It occurs in the 
description of Havelock’s person, whilst disguised, 
under the name of Cuheran, as cook and jugleur 
to King Edelsi : — 
“ Cil Cuheran estait quistrun 

Mes mult par ert bel valetun. 

Bel vis aveit, e bele mains, 

Cors eschevi, suef e plains.” 

L, 105-8, 

By the bye, I presume there is about as much 
certainty in the genealogical deduction of our 
gallant countryman Sir H. Havelock (whom may 
God long preserve and bless!) from his Danish 
namesake, if he ever existed anywhere but in 
Gaimar’s imagination, as there would be in trac- 





sure, be acceptable to your readers. 
C. W. Bryenam. 


Lord Bacon's Mother. — On the title-page of a 
copy of Moschopulus, printed by Robert Stephens, 
1545, and in my possession, is the following note 
in the handwriting of Anne Cooke, one of the 
learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, and the 
mother of Lord Bacon : — 

“ My father delyvered this booke to me and my brother 
Anthony, who was myne elder brother and scoolefellow 
w'h me, to follow for wrytyng of Greke. Hys chance was 
to dye of the swett. A® 1555.” 

To this note she has affixed her name, both be- 
fore marriage and after, “ Anne Cooke” and “ A, 
Bacon,” with the date 1558. Over the words 
“ Hys chance” is written in a somewhat different 
hand, possibly Lady Bacon's at a more advanced 
period of life, “ God’s ordinance.” J. H. Mn. 


Smoke Consumption. — A paragraph has. been 
going the round of the newspapers announcing, as 
a new and surprising discovery, the invention of an 
apparatus for consuming or destroying smoke by 
exposing it to jets of water, sprinkled over it 
somewhat on the plan of a shower-bath. 

It may be worth recording, perhaps, in “ N. & 
Q.,” that so far from this being a new discovery, 
a patent was obtained for it upwards of a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The inventor was the late Mr. Humphrey 
Jeffreys, a gentleman of independent fortune at 
Bristol. It has been remarked that gentlemen's 
patents seldom succeed, and I believe the in- 
vention referred to was not much used; but I re- 
member being told at the time that the principal 
reason why it did not succeed was that it was 
only applicable to ordinary smoke, and that the 
so-called smokes most injurious to health, viz. 
metallic vapours, were not in fact destroyed by it. 

This may serve as a hint, perhaps, to the 
present supposed inventor, whom I by no means 
charge with piracy or plagiarism, as it is very 
possible that he may not have heard of the pre- 
vious discovery. But “ fair play is a jewel,” and 
should any fame attach to an ingenious and useful 
invention like this, I feel it but a duty toa de- 
ceased friend to claim it as due to the late Mr. 
Jeffreys. M. H. R. 


Mutiny in India, — 

“We learn that a mutiny had happened in the 52nd 
regiment, that the mutineers seized the magazine, and 
took out sixty rounds a man; they then proceeded to 
the commanding officer’s quarters, with a determina- 
tion of putting him to death; but he, having notice of 
their intention, made his escape. Two thousand men 
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were ordered to march against them, but on the approach | or less of a literary character, and were most of 


of this body, they drew up the drawbridge of the fort, 
where they were in garrison, and planted four pieces of 
cannon at the gate, resolving to oppose who would come 
against them. It was then thought most prudent to send 
and know their demands; upon which they complained 


} 


of their pay being withheld from them, and insisted on | 


receiving it before they would return to their duty; and 
likewise the release of two officers whom the Lieutenant- 
Colonel had put under arrest. These terms being complied 
with, peace was soon restored.” — Political Magazine, vol. 


ix. p. 344., Nov. 1785. 
R. Wess. 


Gen. Wolfe. — On the obelisk to Wolfe's me- 
mory at Stow is the motto: “Ostendunt terris 
nune tantum Fata.” His proclamation or pla- 
cart is in Ann. Reg., ii. p. 240.; his letter dated 
Sept. 2, 1759, p. 241. ; and his character, p. 281. ; 
an Essay to an Epitaph, p. 452.; and an Ode 
on his death, p. 451. 
p- 239. Mackenzie \V atcort, M.A. 


Monumental Inscriptions at Florence. —I could 
scarcely have expected my inquiry relative to Ed- 
ward Windsor would have received so ample and 
interesting a reply as that in “ N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 
270., and I am therefore induced to solicit inform- 
ation concerning Antonio Guidotto, whose monu- 
mental inscription I subjoin, which I met with 
when travelling in Italy. In the church of S. 
Marco at Florence, there is a marble slab to one 
of the senate of 48 under Cosmo de Medici. The 
inscription is as follows: 

«D. 0. M. 

“ Antonio Guidotto ob pacem inter Anglorum et Fran- 
corum reges confectam, ab Edouardo VI. equestrem 
gradum ab utrisque insignia munera consequuoto, in 
Patria ab Optimo Duce Cosmo in XLVIII. virorum nu- 
merum cooptato, Volaterris demum pretura et vita 
functo, gentiles ejus absentibus filius p.— Obiit mm Kal. 
Decembr. mpty. Vix. An. LXITI, MENS. VI.” 

In the same church was buried John of Miran- 
dula, and his epitaph, although it may be else- 
where recorded, some of your readers may not 
object to having repeated : 

“DPD. M.S. 
“ Joannes jacet hic Mirandula, cetera nérunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges forsan et Antipodes. 
Ob. Ann, Sal. mcccctxxxxum. Vix. an. xxx.” 

In the same tomb is buried Angiolo Politianzo 
(a distinguished poet at fourteen, and a great 
scholar), who died Sept. 24, 1494, not two months 
before his friend Mirandula. They were both 
patronised by Lorenzo de Medici (il Magnifico), 
who himself had died in their arms in 1492. 

Detta. 





Queries. 
NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 


I am anxious to ascertain the dates of the de- 
cease of the following gentlemen, who were more 


them friends or correspondents of Dr. Percy, Bi- 
shop of Dromore. 

1. David Robertson, Esq., author of a Tour 
through the Isle of Man, living 1790. 

2. Rev. Edward Berwick, of Ireland, editor of 
the Rawdon Papers, and author of various works, 
living 1819. 

3. Rev. Joseph Stirling, author of a volume of 


| Poems, 1789, living 1791. 


| living 1796. 


An Elegy is in vol. vi. | 





4. George Mason, Esq., of Havering, Essex, 
author of Glossary to Hoccleve and other works, 
[Ob. Nov. 4, 1806.] 

5. John Davidson, Esq., Writer to the Signet, 
Edinburgh, living 1792. 

6. Rev. Dr. Wm. Hales, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the eminent theologian, living 1819. 
[Ob. Jan. 30, 1831.] 

7. John Heysham, M.D., of Carlisle, living 
1801. 

8. Hugh Revely, Esq., secretary to Lord 
Redesdale when Lord Chancellor of Ireland, liv- 
ing 1802. 

9. Aylmer Conolly, Esq., of Bally Castle, au- 
thor of The Friar’s Tale, or Memoirs of the Che- 
valier Orsino, &c., 1805. 

10. Rev. George Somers Clarke, D.D., of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and vicar of Great Wal- 
tham, Essex, living 1807. 

11. Mrs. Tighe, author of Pysche, a Poem. 
[Ob. March 24, 1810.] 

12. Right Hon. Thomas Orde, Under Secretary 
of State for Ireland, 1785. [Afterwards assumed 
the name of Paulet; created Baron Bolton of Bol- 
ton Castle, co. York, Oct. 20, 1797 ; ob. July 30, 
1807, ] 

13. Rev. David Rivers, author of Memoirs of 
Living Authors, 1798; he lived many years after- 
wards in very straitened circumstances. 

14. Dr. Bruce, master of a respectable school 
at Belfast, living 1808. 

15. Mr. Charles Bucke, editor of the Ecclesi- 
astical and University Register, living 1809. 

16. Rev. J. D. Haslewood. 

17. Rev. James Johnstone, editor of Lod- 
brokar- Quida, or the Death-song of Lodbroc, and 
others relative to northern literature, living 1787. 

18. Rev. Edward Ryan, Prebendary of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin, living 1807. [Ob. Jan. 1819.] 

19. Rev. David Irving, of Edinburgh, author 
of Elements of English Composition. 

20. Wm. Hamilton Drummond, D.D., of Bel- 
fast, author of The Battle of Trafalgar, living 1812. 

21. Mr. Ramsay, of Ochtertyre, a relative of 
David Dundas, Esq., M.P., the Jonathan Oldbuck 
of Walter Scott. 

22. The Rev. George Bally, Seatonian Prize- 
man. 

23. John Young, Professor of Greek at Glas- 
gow. [Ob. Nov. 18. 1820.] 
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24. Rev. Wm. Allen, Senior Fellow of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge. 

25. Mrs. Anne Francis, translator of Solomon's 
Song, living 1783. [Ob. Nov. 7, 1800.] 

26. Edward Poore, Esq., F.R.S., a friend of 
Bp. Horsley, living 1784. 

27. James Macknight, D.D., translator of the 
Thessalonians, living 1787. [Ob. January, 1800.] 

28. Edward Hay, Esq., M.R.LA., author of a 
History of the Insurrection of Wexford in 1798, 
living 1803. [? Ob. Oct. 13, 1826. Cf. Gent. | 
Mag., Nov. 1826, p. 477., with Biog. Dict. of | 
Living Authors, 1816, p. 150.) 

29. Alexander Marsden, Esq., Under Secre- 
tary of State in Ireland in 1803. 

30. William Beauford, Esq., M.R.LA., 1787. 

31. Professor Richards, of Glasgow, author of 
An Essay on the Mythology of Ossian’s Poems. 
[Ob. Nov. 3, 1814.] Joun Bowyvzr Nicuois. 


GERMAN HERALDIC ENGRAVINGS. 
I have come into possession of a series of 





German heraldic engravings, concerning which I 
should be glad of information. They are quarto 
size, printed on very good paper, consisting in all 
of 115 plates, numbered from 1 to 100, with 15 
additional ones inserted : these additions contain 
the arms of some of the European sovereigns, one 
shield on each page ; there are also in the regular 
series a few of these royal arms, but nearly all are 
occupied with the armorial insignia of German 
nobles, four shields on each page. That the in- 
sertions belong to this series there can be no 
doubt, for there is always a note stating the fact 
on the plate immediately succeeding one of these. 
For example, between numbers 62. and 63. occur 
the royal arms of Great Britain, and at the bot- 
tom of plate 63. there is the following notice of 
the fact, “dar Zwischen das Kinig Gross Britt’ 
Wappen.” 

The first.36 plates are undated, the rest are 
marked with the year of their issue, from 1785 to 
1791 inclusive. From their size it is evident that 
these plates have been intended either to form a 
volume in themselves, or to illustrate some other 
book. 

I am anxious to know whether I have a com- 
plete set? whether there is a title-page belonging 
to the series ? and whether, if complete, they con- 
tain the arms of all the noble families of Germany 
that were in existence at the time of their pub- 
lication ? K. P. D. E. 








Hinor Queries. 


Elizabeth Vauce. —I have an old painting on 
panel, temp. Q. Elizabeth apparently, representing 
an abbess or nun in a white dress, with a black 





covering or hood, the corners of which are square, 


| and she is represented holding a volume of prayers 


in her hands (clasped), and on the top occurs the 
following, “ ELIzABETA VAvcE,” and unfortunately 
no date. 

It has all the appearance of the reign of Q. 
Elizabeth, and is well painted. I wish to know if 
any of your correspondents can inform me who 
she was, and her history? and inform me where 
I may find any biography of her? Query, Is she 
connected with a Glamorganshire family ? 1 have 
not consulted the Visitations of Counties. 

A. B. C. 


“* My ancestors,” §c.— Who is the author of the 
lines commencing ? — 
“ My ancestors are Englishmen, an Englishman am I, 
And ’tis my boast that I was born beneath a British 
sky.” 
T. GreEnwoop. 
Weymouth. 


Diana de Monfort.— Can any of your worthy 
correspondents inform me who this person was ? 
I have several entire autograph letters signed by 
such a person. They are all in French, and ad- 
dressed chiefly to the “Duc de Montfort.” All 
about the reign of our Q. Elizabeth. A. B.C. 


Sir John Powell.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me what were the arms of Sir 
John Powell of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, a 
judge of the Court of King’s Bench tempore 
William III. His son, I believe, was created a 
baronet in 1698, and the title became extinct in 
1721. I have searched the ordinary authorities 
for the arms of the family, but without success. 

Trro. 

Yollecting Postage Stamps. — A number of 
persons are collecting old postage stamps, under 
the idea that they will be able, by presenting 
them, to gain admission for a child to some bene- 
volent institution. None seem to know what in- 
stitution; can any of your correspondents inform 


me ? A. B. M. 


Duke of Newburgh. — In the year 1657, and in 
the castle of the Duke of Newburgh, near Bruges 
on the Rhine, certain Cavaliers, members of 
Charles II.’s tiny court, put to death Captain 
Manning, whom, though in the service of Charles, 
they found to be a creature of the great Oliver 
Cromwell, placed there by him to betray Charles’s 
secrets. 

I want some farther information of this Duke of 
Newburgh, and of his castle, who he was, and 
whether his castle be still in existence, or if not, 
when it was destroyed. Sueripan Wuitson, 


Richard Aston.—I shall feel much obliged if Mr. 
Foss, or any one else, can give me any account of 


RichavdjAston, brother-of Sir Willoughby Aston 
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of Aston, fifth baronet ? He was, with his brother, 
educated at Magdalen College School, circa 1723. 
Afterwards barrister-at-law, constituted one of 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench in 1765, 
and received the honour of knighthood. He mar- 
ried, first, Miss Eldred ; and, secondly, the relict 
of Sir David Williams, Bart. 

MAGDALENENSIS Oxon. 





Sherry. — The following notes on the subject 
of sack are from Malone’s Shakspeare, vol. xvi. 
p. 272. : 

“Dr. Warburton does not consider that sack in Shak- 
speare is most probably thought to mean what we now 
call sherry, which, when it is drank, is still drank with 
sugar.” — Johnson, 

“ Rhenish is drank with sugar, but never sherry.” — 
Steevens. 

If Dr. Johnson had only recorded his individual 
taste we should not be surprised that he con- 
sidered “sherry with sugar in it” a suitable be- 
verage to allay the thirst which “an insatiable 
appetite for fish sauces, and veal pie with plums,” 
might occasion; but we may infer, from his as- 
sertion, that till 1765 (when his edition of Shak- 
speare appeared) sherry was very rarely met with. 
In his later years he abstained altogether from 
wine, and in those times when he did indulge, 
port seems to have been “ his particular vanity.” 

Steevens rescues our ancestors from the charge 
with regard to sherry, but hardly mends matters, 
according to our notions, when he transfers the 
sugar to Rhenish wine. 

However great our respect for these com- 
mentators, we should not, in American phrase- 
ology, have chosen “to liquor” with either of 
them. 

When did sherry come into general use in Eng- 
land ? Craries WY.1g. 


“ Travels in Andamothia.” —The following is 
from the Introduction to Travels in Andamothia, 
London, 1799, a feeble satire on the French revo- 
lutionary governments, and things in general, but 
showing some learning and taste. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me who is the writer so exor- 
bitantly praised ? — 

“ The love of fame impels me to leave something which 
posterity may approve, and I am suited to fiction, as 
nothing worthy of note has really occurred to me. So 
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jectionable Parts of it; and Containing the whole Service 
so transposed and methodized, as that all the Prayers 
may be found in the same Order they are publickly read, 
and the whole appear in one regular and continued Point 
of View. By W. Lewis, A.M., Rector of Barnsdale, and 
other Divines. Newark-upon-Trent: Printed and Sold 
by J. Tomlinson and S. Creswell, 1778.” 

Is there anything remarkable in the appearance 
of this book in the provinces, and in such a shape? 
if so, is it an early instance ? Who are the “ other 
Divines?” It contains illustrations which appear 
to be copies from those of Queen Anne’s Prayer- 
books. S. F. Creswett, 

Radford. 


Reading of the Sentences : Public Fires: Assigna- 
tions. — Anthony 4 Wood, Athene Oxon., ii. 341. 
(2nd edit., 1721, by Tanner), speaking of Jeremy 
Stephens, says, “in 1628 he was admitted to the 
Reading of the Sentences.” Can any of your readers 
inform me what this implied, at that period, at 
Oxford ? 

Also, what does Wood mean in his Preface, 
when, regretting that the execution of his work 
had not fallen into better hands, he says : — 

“Tt had been a great deal more fit . . . . for one who 
frequents much society in Common Rooms, at Public 
Fires, in Coffee houses, Assignations, Clubbs,” &c. 

What do “Public Fires” and “ Assignations” 
mean in this sentence ? L. H. 

Oxford. 


Bampfylde- Moore Carew.— Who was the author 
of An Apology for the Life of Mr. Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew ?”* Ihave now before me what is 
called the third edition, London, printed for R. 
Goadby and W. Owen, bookseller, at Temple Bar. 
It is without date, in 6s. The Preface to the 
Reader is dated Feb. 10, 1750. Is this the date 
of the first edition P 

There seems a peculiarity about this edition 
worth noting: pp. 17, 18. are printed in very 
much smaller type than the rest of the work, 
which is the case also with pp. 35—38.: both ap- 
pear to be insertions after the book was printed, 
and in both there is some hearty abuse of Field- 
ing and his hero Tom Jones. This part of it 
taken away would leave about sufficient of the 


| true narrative, with slight alterations, to be printed 


though the only truth which I tell is that I lie, in telling | 


it I hope to escape censure for narrating those things 
which I did not see, nor do, nor suffer, nor hear from 
others, and which neither were nor could be. So said a 
finer wit than Sterne, and a sounder philosopher than 


Plato.” 
W. M. J. 
“ The Book of Common-Prayer.” — 


“ The Book of Common-Prayer, and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the Use of the Church of England: 
Illustrated by Notes and Annotations on the whole Li- 
turgy, explaining the difficult, and vindicating the ob- 





in the ordinary type. Could Fielding have of- 
fended, or in his judicial capacity have punished 
the author in any way? for there is an allusion to 
“ devoting a fellow-creature to misery, want, &c., 
for springing of hares.” In the dedication to the 
“W orshipful Justice Fielding,” is a parallel drawn, 
after the manner of Plutarch, between Mr. Bamp- 
fylde-Moore Carew and Mr. Thomas Jones; and 
at the end, after the glossary of gipsy-words, 
“The Full and True History of Tom Jones, a 








[* See “N. & Q.” 24 S. iii, 4,] 
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Foundling ; without Pattering,” —a a rough 
analysis of the work. Fr. Q, 


“ Thoughts in Rhyme.” — Who is the author of 
Thoughts in Rhyme. By an East Anglian. 1825. 
Tora. 


“ Tancred, a Tale.” — Who is the author of 
Tancred, a Tale; and other Poems. By the.au- 
thor of Conrad, a Tragedy, lately performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 1819. Tora. 


Hunger in Heil. — According to an ancient 
medieval legend, alluded to by a writer of the 
seventeenth century, one of the punishments of 
the condemned was incessant hunger without the 
slightest hope of its being satisfied. ‘The reference 
is not accompanied by any clue to the authority, 
but probably some of your readers, better ac- 
quainted with such subjects, may be able to oblige 
me with a record of this legend. C. N. B. 


Honourable W. Fitzgerald, Irish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. —Does any of this family exist ? 
if so, where ? He was most violently attacked for 
his treachery by the celebrated Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke, in a pamphlet she issued in 1813, beyond all 
bounds of moderation, and which created so much 
excitement, that copies were eagerly snatched 
from the public by the friends of both parties. In 
these times, such a pamphlet would be a nice slice 
for the gentlemen of the long robe. A. B.C. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 
“ History of the Civil Wars.”— Who is the 


author of — 


“ The History of the Civil Wars in Germany, from the 
Year 1630 to 1635: Also, Genuine Memoirs of the Wars 
of England, in the Unhappy Reign of Charles the First. 
.... Written by a Shropshire Gentleman, who per- 
sonally served under the King of Sweden, in Germany; 


and on the Royal Side, during the unhappy Contests in | 
England. Newark: printed by James Tomlinson, for the | 


Publisher, in 1782.” 

It purports to have been written by a gentleman 
born in Shropshire in 1608, his father’s property 
lying near Shrewsbury ; the annual value of the 
estate being above 5000/., and the house about 
six miles from the town. He went to Oxford, 


served under Gustavus Adolphus, adopted the | 


king's side, and was sent from York to Durham with 
proposals to the Scots in the second year the army 
lay at York. At this time his father led a regi- 
ment raised by himself, and the writer served in 
the troop of guards ; was volunteer under Rupert 
in his father’s regiment at Pershore, and led his 
regiment of horse, the first, against Brentford 
Bridge; commanded the cavalry at Roundway 
Down ; was one of the colonels of cavalry from 








others being Goring, Byron, and Smith; com- 
manded a support of 800 at Chester, in an attack 
on Sir W. Brereton by a Colonel Morrough. 
His father was taken prisoner in the surprise of 
Shrewsbury by Colonel Mitton, and taken to 
Beeston Castle. On the road to Leicester took a 
large part in an action near Coventry, under 
Sir M. Langdale, also between Harborough and 
Leicester, and near Melton Mowbray; and as- 
sisted in the relief of Newark and Pontefract. 
Commanded the attack on Hawksly House, 
having previously missed a convoy for Brereton ; 
also three regiments of horse in the attack on 
Leicester. His regiment engaged the enemy near 
Lichfield ; he commanded the attack on the bridge 
at Huntingdon ; and his regiment was, in his ab- 
sence, dispersed in the rout by Poyntz before 
Chester, the Lieut.-Col, a near relation of his 
mother's, being taken prisoner. Held a secret 
meeting at Worcester, landed at St. Ives in Corn- 
wall, and was one of the hostages for the per- 
formance of conditions of capitulation at Truro. 
He states that his father lent 20,000/. to the king, 
and compounded for 7000/., a sum, by the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Denbigh, reduced to 40000, 
In the above are omitted particulars which would 
not much help to single him out from others, as 
that he was at Edgehill, &c. ; but if he existed at 
all, the above indications are sufficient to extract 
his name from the County History, the Civil War 
Tracts, the list of Compositions, or perhaps Watt, 
to none of which have I access. In the work are 
specimens of dialects, and a short account of the 
costume and arms of the Highlanders. It was 
edited by E. Staveley, Newark. Is this book 
scarce, or otherwise valuable? SS. F. Creswexu. 
Radford. 


{ This work was unknown to Watt and Lowndes, nor is 
it to be found in the Catalogues of the Bodleian or British 
Museum. It seems to have been compiled from the MS. 
Collections of Sir Francis Ottley of Pitchford, in Shrop- 
shire, which had been consulted by Thomas Carte in his 
History of England, iv. 455 , as well as by Messrs. Owen 
and Blakeway, in their History of Shrewsbury, i. 415— 
444. In 1825, these MS. papers were in the custody of 
the Hon. Cecil Jenkinson, M.P., of Pitchford, who per- 
mitted the editors of the latter work to make extracts 
from them. From the brief notice of Sir F. Ottley in the 
History of Shrewsbury, we learn that he was born in 1601, 
and admitted at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1618. In 
1624, he married Lucy, daughter of Thomas Edwards, 
Esq., of the College, and relict of Thomas Pope, Esq. ] 


Inflammatory Indian Tracts: the Indian Muti- 
nies. — Among the various surmises made as to 


| the origin and exciting cause of these fearful 


scenes of crime and bloodshed, I have been sur- 
prised that no one has referred to a fact men- 
tioned some two or three years ago in Allen's 
Indian Mail. It was there stated, that some most 
inflammatory tracts were being published and 


Oxford appointed for the relief of York, the | widely circulated among the Mahommedan popu- 
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lation of India. ‘The titles of some were given, 
but the only one I can recall to mind (for I have 
not the paper to refer to) was The Sword the 
Key to Heaven! Surely it would be worth some 
one's while to hunt this matter out, and in it we 
might yet find the key to solve this horrible 
enigma. It seems to have been a fated blindness 
in our Indian government, that they should have 
so disregarded this handwriting of fire, this mut- 
tering under-set of the billow which has broken 
with such fury over our heads, that even now this 
sign of a coming time has been utterly forgotten. 
Will any of your correspondents send you this 
cutting from Allen’s Mail for re-publication? I 
wish 1 could refer them to the date; which, how- 
ever, is not farther back than 1854. E. E. Brna. 

[ The Way to lose India is now not only circulated in 
English, but extensively in native translations. The 
Indian Press (we speak of the Bombay Gazette) complain 
that whilst they are prevented from making comments 
even on the conduct of Government, the law does not and 
cANNoT touch this. The writer is stated to be a well- 
known Civil Servant, whose name is given in the lead- 
ing article of the above journal about six weeks ago. 
We have not seen this mentioned in any of the English 
papers. ] 


Sidney's “ Arcadia.” — In my impression of this 
work (the 11th edit., 1662), two supplements are 
furnished continuing the narrative from its ab- 
rupt termination in the third book: the one in 
the body of the volume by Sir W. A.; the other, 
at the end, by Ja. Johnstoun. The sixth book is 
said to be “written by R. B. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esquire.” Can you inform me of the names for 
which the above initials, namely, Sir W. A. and 
R. B. stand ? Cuartes WY 1g. 

[The addition to the third book is by Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling. It was first pub- 
lished separately as A Supplement of a Defect in the Third 
Part of Sidney’s Arcadia, Dublin, 1621, fol., and after- 
wards included in the Arcadia, London, 1633, fol. “ Sir 
William Alexander,” says Mr. Crossley, “has attempted 
to supply the defect in the third book as an imitator not 
unworthy of Sidney.” The sixth book is by Richard Be- 
ling, born in Dublin, 1613, and was written whilst a 
student. He died in 1677.]} 


Michael Scott.—I should be much obliged for 
particulars or legends respecting Michael Scott, 
the wizard, whose tombstone is in Melrose Abbey, 
and who is mentioned in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. When did he die? and why did he 
obtain the appellation of a wizard? At Abbots- 
ford is shown the cast of a skull said to be his. 
Was he ever disinterred ? and if so, in what year, 
and for what purpose ? B. 

os correspondent cannot do better than consult a 
valuable article on Michael Scott in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, and the following authorities quoted by the writer: 
“Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica Scotorum, which is full 
of lies; and Dr. Mackenzie’s Lives of the Scottish Writers, 
a compilation of the beginning of the last century, abound - 
ing also in apocryphal matter, and destitute of anything 
like critical spirit. There is a short article on Scott in 





Bayle; and one of more detail in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle.”” | 


“ Missour.” — What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing Scottish proverb, in Bohn’s Handbook of 
Proverbs: “He that forsakes missour, missour 
forsakes him.” Zeus. 

[A sad misprint in this useful book; for missour read 
measure, “He that forsakes measure, measure forsakes 
him;” that is, he who is immoderate in any thing, de- 
sign, or action, shall meet with treatment accordingly. 
See Kelly’s Scottish Proverbs, p. 98. ]} 


“ The Sectarian,” §c.— Amongst many novels 
which have served to attract notice, some may be 
found of very great merit. We may, for instance, 
mention The Sectarian, or the Church and the 
Meeting-House, 3 vols. 12mo., Lond., 1829, Col- 
burn. The two first volumes are admirable; the 
third is, upon the whole, a failure. Is the author 
known ? J. Mr. 


{ By Andrew Picken, born at Paisley in 1788, author 


| of Tales and Sketches of the West of Scotland, and The 


Dominie’s Legacy. A short time previous to his death 
appeared his Traditionary Stories of Old Families, in 
2 vols., the first of a series intended to embrace the 
legendary history of Great Britain and Ireland. He died 
in November, 1833, and a novel entitled The Black Watch, 
which he had just completed, was afterwards published. ] 


Looting the Treasury.—What is the exact mean- 
ing and origin of this phrase ? IGNoraMus. 

[Plundering the treasury; from “ Lat, Loot, Hindus- 
tani, plunder, robbery, pillage.” See Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms. In the Political Magazine for 1781 will 
be found five pages of Indian terms, given, as there stated, 
in order{that its readers may understand the Debates, in 
which Burke made an early attack upon the Company. ] 


Replies. 
TOMB OF QUEEN KATHERINE PARR. 
(2™ S. iv. 107.) 


An interesting account was given me some 
years ago of the interment of Lady Catherine 
Parr, Queen of King Henry VIIL., by the daughter 
of the late Mr. Brooks of Reading, who was pre- 
sent at the finding of the body. 

After giving extracts from a MS. in the College 
of Arms, London, intitled “ A Booke of Buryalls 
of trew and noble P’sons,” Nos. 1.15. pp. 98, 99, 
he says : 

“In the Summer of the year 1782 the Earth in which 
Qu. K. Par lay inter’d was removed, and at the depth of 
about two feet (or very little more) her leaden Coffin or 
Chest was found quite whole, and on the lid of it when 
well cleaned there. appeared a very bad though legible 
inseription of which the under written is a close copy : 

“kK. P. 
Vv" AND LAST WIFE OF KING HEN, THE VIII™ 


“Mr. Jno. Lucas (who occupied the land of Lord 
Rrivers whereon the ruins of the chapel stand) had the 
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curiosity to rip up the top of the Coffin expecting to dis- 
cover within it only the bones of the déced, but to his 
great surprize found the whole body wrap’d in 6 or 7 
Seer Cloths of Linnen entire and uncorrupted, although it 
had lain there upwards of 230 years. His unwarrantable 


curiosity led him also to make an incision through the 
seer cloths which covered one of the Arms of the Corps, 
the flesh of which at that time was white and moist. I 






was very much pleased at the forwardness of Lucas, 
who of his own head open’d the Coffin. It would have 
been quite sufficient to have found it; and then to have 
made a report of it, to Lord Rivers or myself. 

“In the Summer of the year following, 






83, his Lord- 


ship’s business made it necessary for me and my Son to | 


be at Sudely Castle, and on being told what had been 
done the year before by Lucas, I directed the earth to be 
once more remov’d to satisfy my own curiosity ; and 
found Lucas’s account of the Coffin and Corps to be just 
as he had represented them; with this difference, that 
the body was then grown quite fetid, and the flesh where 
the incision had been made was brown and in a state of 
putrefaction ; in consequence of the air having been let in 
upon it. The stench of the corps made my son quite 
sick, whilst he copied the inscription which is on the lid 
of the Coffin; he went thro’ it, however, with great ex- 
actness. 

“TI afterwards directed that a stone slab should be 
placed over the Grave to prevent any future and im- 
proper inspection,” &c. 


“ Inscription on a Leaden Coffin in the Chapel of Sudely 
Castle, Gloucestershire, May 1783. 
“ # P. 
NE LYE QUEN 
VI. WIFE TO KYNG 
HORY THE VIUL AND 
THE WIF OF THOMAS 
LORD OF SUDEY HIGH 
DMY LL OF ENGLOND 
AND VNKLE TO KYNG 
EDWARD THE VJ 
DYED 
SEPTEMBER 
07 luce 
XLVI 
1548.” 
Juma R. Bocxerr. 
Southcote Lodge, near Reading. 


[Some additional particulars relating to this inspec- 


tion of Queen Katherine Parr’s corpse, by Dr. Nash, are 


given in Archeologia, ix. 1. — Ev. ] 





MOLIERE. 
(2™ S. iv. 288.) 


Tn answer to Lynta’s questions I beg to inform 
her that a Conte bleu, jaune, or violet, is simply 
“a pretty nothing,” or “nonsense,” — the origin 
of the expression, except it is traceable to the 
colour, is as mysterious as par bleu, “Ce fleuret 
les coupés ” are “ expressions de dange,” tolerably 
well rendered in English by “ flourish and cuts.” 
Black was for a long time, and it may be still for 
what I know to the contrary, the aristocratic 
colour amongst the Spaniards, and if ever your 
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correspondent should be at Antwerp on a festival, 
she may remark that amongst certain classes there 
(no longer fashionable), “wearing their best on 
holidays,” might still be well rendered in French 
by “ porter le noir aux bons jours.” As L’E’cole 
des Maris was written in 1661, it is very possible 
that the Spanish “fashions” introduced twenty 
years before by Anne of Austria still formed the 
code by which Sganarelle’s class dressed them- 
selves, though they may have become rococo at 
| the court. If ruelle were a word ever met with 
in scientific works, “une spirituelle qui ne par- 
lerait rien que cercle et que ruelle” would simply 
mean “a blue stocking;” but as this is not the 
case, we must find another meaning for cercle. 
| Under the ancien régime the cercle at court was 
the privileged throng of grandes dames around the 
| Queen, amongst whom duchesses alone claimed 
| “the tabouret,” all the rest standing. ‘The ruelle 
was, strictly speaking, the narrow lane between 
the bed and the wall, and when grand dames re- 
ceived their intimate friends at levée or couchée, it 
was in this ruelle that their visitors sat and talked. 
The word is frequently used by Moliére in the 
sense of the lady's “own room,” a meaning now 
quite forgotten, as the boudoir has long superseded 
the ruelle. “ Parler cercle et ruelle” is to talk in 
such a manner as to imply an equal acquaintance 
with the “grand monde” at court or in the bou- 
doir — on ceremony or off—a custom that has 
outlived the days of Moliére. SIGNET. 


T am not aware that black was a fashionable 
colour in Molitre’s time, but it was the colour in 
which all women went to church. 

Bon jours are the great festivals of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Sganarelle’s wife would there- 
| fore wear black on those days in order to go to 
| church. 

Contes bleus are defined in the dictionary of the 

Academy, di scours en lair, mensonges. 

| Fleuret,a term of the art of dancing, pas de 

| bourrée. What step that is I do not know. 

|  uelle, the space between the bed and the wall 

| of the alcove in which it stands. Here the visitors 

| sat who were admitted before the lady was up, 
and here the gossip and scandal of the day were 

| the main topics of conversation. 

| See any of the memoirs of the 17th and 18th 

centuries. 8. G. 


DR. MOOR, PROF, YOUNG, AND THE POET GRAY. 
(2™ S. iv. 35.234.) 


If the first edition of Criticism on the Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard was not published 
till 1783, Dr. Moor could not have had any hand 
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in bringing it out, as he died on Sept. 17, 1779,* 
though very possibly, from his well-known sati- 
rical, ironical, and critical powers, he may have 
contributed to its eomposition ; but of this there 
is no evidence, so far as I have seen, in various 
investigations which I have made on several points 
connected with the chequered life of the Doctor. 
From infirm health he resigned the Greek chair 
of the University of Glasgow in 1774, and was 
succeeded by Prof. Young, who had the reputa- 
tion of being an amiable man and a good scholar ; 
familiarly termed by his students Cockie Bung, 
from, as I have understood, his father having fol- 
lowed the business of a cooper in the city of old 
St. Mungo. He held the Professorship till 1821. 
It is in the highest degree probable that Dr. Moor, 
who was an enthusiast in the teaching of Greek, 
would have much correspondence with his suc- 
cessor in the course of the last four or five years 
of his life, when he was out of harness ; besides his 
history proves that he was always a friendly gen- 
tleman in assisting with his literary talents, both 
as an author and extensive editor, those who re- 
quired help; for which he appears in certain 
cases to have been but ill rewarded, and the latter 
the cause of some of his adversities. 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing the criti- 
cism referred to; but from what I can guess of 
it, through the opinions of the éwo reviewers quoted, 
I should feel much more inclined to ascribe the 
authorship of it to the ready and accomplished 
genius of Moor, than to that of Young, who, 
during his long University career, perhaps never 
troubled the world with anything from his pen, 
either anonymous or not —at least, that the author- 
ship is a question which may fairly be allowed to 
rest upon debateable ground with a leaning in 
favour of Dr. Moor. 

I append another of the “ manuscript notes of 
Dr. Moor,” to those which have formerly appeared 
in “N. & Q.,” and from the same source : — 

“ Muse mount me up to a Pindaric, 
That I may sing Guy Earl of Warwick, 
High tip top of Parnassus I haunt, 
To sound the Slayer of the Giant. 
*Twas when the mighty Thomas Thumb 
By Compass sail’d on every Rhumb.” 





* In the Burial Records of the college churchyard 


repose, I find the following entry : — 


“1779, September 20th, Mr. James Muir, Greek Pro- 
fessor, Decay.” 


No age is stated, but he had completed his sixty-seventh 
year. He was the son of James (or Robert) Moor, teacher 
of the Mathematics in Glasgow. The surname is indif- 
ferently spelled Muir, Mure, Moor, Moore. No stone 
marks the Doctor's grave, although he had a most original 
poetical epitaph composed by and for himself, committed 
into the hands of his beloved friend “ Dear Willy,” the 
late William Richardson, A.M., Professor of Humanity, 
1778—1815, 





“ Strophe. 
“ Were I but once as fat and bright 
As honest Sancho Panza, 
By good St. George I would not write 
One other single Stanza.” 
“ Antistrophe. 
« Nay, even to be so bright as he, 
I shan’t so much as seek, 
My only future wish will be 
To make me but as sleek.” 
“ Epode. 
“ Yet no hard case the Poet puts, 
For here’s the size, but where’s the guts?” 
“ Hyper-Epode. 
“ Some Horace reader here, for higher fun goes, 
Crys ‘ in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus.’ ” 


G.N. 





MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH. 
(2™ S. iv. 287.) 


I send, for the information of your correspondent 
Letrureptiensis, a tracing of the autograph of Mil- 
ton, from a document formerly under my care in 
the Manuscript Library at Stowe, being a warrant 
under the sign-manual of the Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, dated January 1, 1654, directing the 
payment of salaries due to certain officers of the 
parliament and others, with the autograph sig- 
natures of the receivers. ‘The only names of note 
in the tabular statement are those of Thurloe and 
Milton, the quarter’s salary of the latter being 
721. 4s. 74d., and it appears to have been paid on 
the 12th February, 1654. 

I will not enter into the question of the date of 
Milton’s blindness; I am aware that his bio- 
graphers do not agree as to the exact period of 
his ¢otal loss of sight ; some have placed it as early 
as the close of the year 1652. 

In this uncertainty I have always entertained 
some degree of doubt whether this signature were 
really that of Milton himself, or written by an- 
other person under his authority. The character 
of the capital letter M differs materially from the 
facsimiles which have been given in some editions 
of his works. 

I may add that the document from which the 


enclosed tracing was made, together with the 
(then named Blackfriars), where so many eminent men | 





entire collection of manuscripts from the library 

at Stowe, passed, some years since, by purchase, 

into the possession of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
Witrram James Sra. 





Some years ago examining a Bible I had pur- 
chased, on the back of the title-page to the New 
Testament, to my great surprise, there appeared 
the autograph of “John Milton ;” it is in a bold 
Italic hand. The Bible is of the present transla- 
tion, small 4to., Imprinted at London by Robert 
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Barker, 1614. The writing ink bears the tint of 
age, certainly about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Above the name of Milton is the auto- 
graph of “ Robert Robert Colcraft.” Query, was 
e connected with Milton? Bound with the 
Bible is a Concordance, 1615, and on the reverse 
of the title is “Robert Colcraft,” and in a very 
small hand, “John Milton;” this is under ‘a calcu- 
lation showing how many barleycorns would reach 
round the earth. The Milton State Papers are 
in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. I 
must take my old Bible and get permission to 
compare the handwriting. Was any other John 
Milton known about his time? It would afford 
me pleasure to show it to any collector of auto- 

graphs and hear his opinion of it. 
Georce Orror. 

Hackney. 

The signature of John Milton is not so very 
rare as supposed by your correspondent. I have 
seen five or six, not including those in the British 
Museum. Preserved in the State Paper Office is 
a letter of his to Andrew Marvel, and also his 
treatise De Doctrinaé Christiana, a translation of 
which was published in 1825, by the present Bishop 
of Winchester. I have also been informed that 
some gentleman in the country has in his possession 
several letters of the great poet. Cu, Horrer. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Vinegar Bible (2 S. iv. 291.) — [ have in my 
possession a copy of the “ Vinegar Bible,” printed 
by Baskett at Oxford, in 1717, in two volumes, 
folio, on vellum. Brunet mentions that there were 
three copies printed on vellum, and that for one 
of these the Duke of Chandos was supposed to 
have given 500/. This is the copy in my posses- 
sion. It is bound in velvet, with rich silver clasps, 
and plates on the sides engraved with the arms of 
the Duke of Chandos. It was bought by an an- 
cestor of mine (I believe) at the sale at Cannons ; 
and there is an old manuscript with it, stating 
that there were only three copies printed on vellum, 
and that the Duke of Chandos gave 500/. for this 
one; but it does not state what it was sold for 
afterwards. Forey. 

Worksop Manor. 


Joseph Bushnan, Esq. (2™ S. iv. 227.) — Joseph 
Bushnan, Esq. was the well-known and much- 
esteemed Comptroller of the Chamber of London, 
to which office (having previously been City So- 
licitor) he succeeded his father in 1796. Mr. 
Bushnan died at Southampton in 1831. The 
present representative of the family is Dr. J. 
Stevenson Bushnan, an eminent physician and 
distinguished author. 

A somewhat remarkable circumstance is con- 





nected with this family, and accounts for the 
singular and peculiar name they bear. They are 
of Scottish origin and of the Buchanan race; but 
having suffered severely in the ’45, they fled to 
England, where changing the ¢ into an s, and 
sinking the first a in their then name of Buchanan, 
then became Bushnan. Mr. Bushnan, the first 
Comptroller, who died in 1797, having married a 
very wealthy heiress, took out a new coat of arms 
in the Heralds’ Office, and thus founded the Eng- 
X. X. A. 


lish family of Bushnan. 2 
Chichester (2™ S. iv. 169.) — Dorcas, daughter 
of John Hill of Honnely, Warwick, first wife of 
Arthur Lord Viscount Chichester: her only daugh- 
ter, Mary, married John Saint Leger of Doneraile. 
Ww. Cottyrns. 


Sir Philip Francis and Lord Mansfield (2™ S. 
iv. 285.) — Your correspondent G. N. speaks of 
the serious and important charge of bribery in 
the Douglas Cause, brought against Lord Mans- 
field, having been repeated by Sir Philip Francis 
in the House of Commons without receiving con- 
tradiction. Will G.N. be good enough to give 
his authority for this statement? I have con- 
sulted those familiar with the history of this case, 
but in vain. I have looked also into Taylor's 
Junius Identified, which, as the writer's object is 
to identify Francis and Junius, is almost a bio- 
graphy of Francis, and I have failed in discover- 
ing in its pages any foundation for such an 
assertion. 

Again, G. N. quotes Malcom's Literary Glean- 
ings, in which that writer asserts that Dr. John- 
son “agreed most cordially with David Hume as 
to the injustice of the final judgment of the 
peers,” and that “neither of those very eminent, 
persons ever entertained the slightest doubt of the 
imposture which had been perpetrated by Sir 
John Stewart and his wife Lady Jane Douglas.” 
Now I have no right to ask G. N. to substantiate 
this statement, but I should be obliged to him, or 
to any other reader of “N. & Q.,” to give the 
authority on which it is founded. It is certainly 
not in Boswell’s inimitable life of the great mo- 
ralist. F. M. 


Signs painted by eminent Artists (2 S. iv. 299.) 
—Five years ago Millais had been staying some 
time at Vidler’s Inn, at Hayes, in Kent, painting 
oak and fern on the common ; the landlord's sign 
— the “ George and Dragon” — had been hang- 
ing there so long (he tells me) “ you could see 
nothing of it left:” the artist leaving offered to 
paint it afresh, so it was sent up to London, and 
returned by him to the landlord, — St. George on 
horseback killing the dragon, with emblematical 
grapes, &c. around. Another living Associate of 
the Royal Academy and a Royal Academician, 
each painted one side of an inn sign for Singleton 
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in Lancashire: the one a pilgrim wearied, the 
other side refreshed. This has never been hung 
up at the inn for which it was designed, and the 
artists’ names I am advised not to publish. 





Pewter Por. | 


Second Queen of Frederick I. of Prussia (2 S. 


iv. 288.) — The third wife (and second queen) of 


Frederic I. the first King of Prussia, was Sophia 
Luisa, daughter of Frederic, Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, in Grahau; born May 6th, 1685, married 
at Schwerin, November 19, at Berlin, November 
28, 1708. Frederic I. died half an hour after 
twelve at noon, Feb. 25, 1713, leaving her his 
widow without issue. Vide Anderson’s Royal 
Genealogies, table 213, p. 499., table 242., p. 535. 
ee * A 

“ Singular Matrimonial Alliance” (2™ S. iv. 
225.) — A celebrated instance of a man marrying 
his god-daughter is stated to have occurred in 
1822. The great Norfolk agriculturist, ‘Thos. 


William Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, then | 


in his seventieth year, married his god-daughter 
Lady Anne Keppel, then in her twentieth year. 
She was mother of the present Earl. Whether, 
at the time of the baptism, Mr. Coke, like Capt. 
Cook, made a vow to marry the lady, I do not 
know. 


Index to Baker's MSS. (2™ S. iv. 309.) — In 
1848 appeared the Inder to the Baker Manu- 
scripts. 
Antiquarian Society. Cambridge: sold by Mac- 
millan, Barclay, and Macmillan. London: John 
W. Parker. In the Catalogue of MSS. in the 
Cambridge University Library, of which two vo- 
lumes have already appeared, that portion of 

e Baker's MSS. which he bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity will be catalogued, and references added 
to the publications in which any of them may 
since have been printed. Meanwhile the Index 
of 1848 will be found a sufficiently trustworthy 
guide, as I can testify from constant use of it. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Degencracy of the Human Race (2™ S. iv. 288.) 
—It may interest your correspondent W. of Bom- 
bay to hear that not a few of the knights at Lord 
Eglintoun’s tournament had some difficulty in 
finding armour large enough for them to wear. 
From what I have seen, few of the Egyptian 
mummy-cases would contain an average-sized 
native of the British Isles; but the Athiopians 
were a larger race than the Egyptians, their de- 
scendants the Nubians yet surpassing the Copts 
in size and form. The Romans and Greeks of old 
were a shorter, slighter race than the Gauls, from 
whom at first they shrunk in turn. ‘The sentries 
suffocated at Pompeii (if we may take them as an 


average specimen of the Roman rank and file) are 


J 


E. G. | 


By Four Members of the Cambridge | 


quite as short as the smallest French linesman, 
without the broad well-set look (I judge from 
their armour) so often observable in the latter 
sturdy little race. To judge from the Italian 
soldiery of Central and Southern Italy (for in the 
North the substature of the population is rather 
Gallic and Teutonic) they are recruited from a 
taller, slighter, race than that which supplies the 
French line. Such I should imagine to have in- 
habited Greece and Italy in the olden time; middle 
sized and formed rather for grace and activity 
than for remarkable feats of strength. Where the 
modern Italians fall off from their progenitors 
may easily be seen by an attentive observer on 
the Pincio at Rome. Seldom will he see the 
broad brow and firm square jaw, so traceable in 
the busts of the illustrious dead, amongst the Ita- 
lians of the present day. SIGNET. 


Arched Instep (2™ S. iv. 289.) — The arched 
instep is very commonly considered a sign of race. 
Lady Hester Stanhope used to suit her manners 
to the insteps of her visitors, snubbing those she 
thought inclined to be flat-feet. It is in reality 
only the mark of a well-made man, and is essen- 
tial for activity, no flat feet ever being admitted 
into light infantry, rifle, or the flank companies, 
who consequently designate the battalion-men by 
that name. A flat foot is more decidedly servile 
than is an arched instep genile. SIGNET. 


Country Midwives Opusculum (2™ S. iv. 251. 
295.) — Perceiving that Dr. Munx asks in “ N. 
& Q.” for the inscription to the memory of Dr. 
Willoughby in St. Peter’s Church, Derby, I have 
pleasure in forwarding it as given by Glover, as 
follows : 

“Hic jacet corpus Percivalli Willoughby, M.D., fillii 
Percivalli Willoughby de Woolerton in Commitatu Not- 
tingham, militis, obiit 2 die Octob. anno salutis 10685, 
statis sue 89.” 

On the slab are the arms of Willoughby, and on 
another stone near it is an inscription to the 
memory of Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Willoughby : 


“Hic jacet Elizabetha uxor Perciva. Willughby gen. 


| filia Francisci Coke de Trusley milit. ipsa obiit 15 Feb. 


1666, wtatis sux 67.” 

This lady was daughter of Sir Francis Coke of 
Trusley, by, I believe, his first wife Frances, 
daughter of Denzil Hollis, and his wife Ellen, 
daughter of Lord Sheffield. Sir Francis Coke was 
brother to Sir John Coke, Secretary of State. 

, L, Jewitt, F.S.A. 


Derby. 


Oddities in Printing (24 S. iii. 308.) —The most 
interesting specimen of the kind of book alluded 
to by Mr. Orror, is that by Joshua Sylvester, en- 
titled Lachrime Lachrimarum, or, The Distillation 
of Teares Shede For the Vntymely Death of The 


Incomparable Prince PANARETUS, i. e. Prince 
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Henry, for whom all the poets of the day had an 
elegy. 

Sylvester's contribution to the national wail is a 
small quarto : the title a black ground, with the 
Prince's arms in a garter at top ; and underneath, 
the foregoing in a white letter. The book con- 
tains fifteen leaves: the Jeares occupy the front, 
in black upon white, as usual, with a deep black 
band at top and bottom, and skeleton supporters 
down the sides. The reverse throughout, the 
Prince’s arms, with coronets, white on a black 
ground; and it is, perhaps, among the earliest 
specimens of this oddity in printing. 


Remains of Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely 
(1* S. vii. 287.) —J. J. J. will find a letter of | 
Bishop Turner's in the European Magazine, June, 
1797, p. 389., and others in Lady Russell's Letters. | 
In the second volume of The Christian's (not | 
Christian) Magazine (1761), several of Turner's 
works are printed, beside the Life of Ferrar. 
From Prior’s verses “ To the Rev. Dr. F. Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, who had advised a translation of 
Prudentius,” we know that Turner had a liking 
for Prudentius, and the editors of the magazine 
tell us that he afterwards himself accomplished 
the task which Prior declined. (Christ. Mag., 
p- 230.) ‘These translations, and others from 
Thomas i} Kempis and Gregory Nazianzen, to- 
gether with some original pieces, were in the 
editors’ hands, and they printed some specimens, 
the most interesting of which is that — 

“On the prospect of the University of Cambridge, from 
the top of the hill near my house at Therfield. Trans- 
lated out of Latin by Bp. T.” 

This begins, “ Hail to those sacred mansions great 
and high.” 

See farther about Turner, Brydges’ Restituta, 
i. 149, 150.; D’Oyly'’s Life of Sancroft (ist ed.), 
ii. 123.; Todd’s Deans of Canterbury, p. 131.; 
Life of Isaac Milles, pp. 20. 119, 120. ; Patrick's 
Autobiography, pp. 138, 139, 168. ; and the Index 





| 
| 
| 
| 





to Evelyn’s Diary. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


The English “ Ginevra” (2™ §. iv. 248.) — A 
correspondent has inquired whether there is not 
an English story nearly resembling that told by 
Rogers, in his Jtaly, under the title of “ Ginevra.” 
I do not know whether the following memorandum 
will answer his question, but it may help in the 
elucidation of the matter. 

There was once a merry Christmas gathering at | 
a hall in the county of Rutland. Among other 
recreations proposed was the enactment of a play 
in which a funeral occurs. It was accordingly 
performed, and a young lady was lowered into a 
chest, which was intended to represent the coffin 
in this mimic funeral. The lid was closed over 
her. No one thought for a moment she was in 


any danger, but when the lid was raised she was 
found to be a corpse. 

I was told this story more than thirty years ago, 
by an aged relative, before I had read Rogers's 
poem or any similar story. The tradition reaches 
me in this way: my great-grandfather, John 
William Noel Reynolds, was the son of a Dorothy 
Noel, who (I have been informed) stated she was 
one of the party present when the melancholy 
affair occurred. From Mrs. Reynolds (née Do- 
rothy Noel) to her son, and from him to my 
nearer relations, the tradition comes direct. 

Dorothy Noel was born in the year 1692. It is 
probable, therefore (if she was present as a girl), 
that the event took place between the years 1702 
and 1712, when she would be between ten and 
twenty years of age. 

I have been told that Exton Hall, the ancient 
seat of the Noels, was the scene of the tragedy, 
and that no plays were afterwards performed in 
that mansion. James THompson. 

Leicester. 

[The story of Ginevra has been noticed in our 1* Ser. 
v. 129. 209.833.) 


“ Sowing light” (2 S. iv. 114.) —In com- 
menting on the authenticity of the lines attributed 
to Cowper (p. 4.), Jaypee takes exception to 
the phrase “sowing light,” as being “rather a 
strange expression.” I would beg to remind him 
that it is a scriptural one, and will be found in the 
llth verse of the 95th Psalm, — “ Light is sown 
for the righteous.” I am aware the LXX. ren- 
dering of the passage, as dvéreAc, does not convey 
the full force of the original, but it has been sug- 
gested to me by a friend that, possibly the trans- 
lators mistook mvt (the kindred verb from the same 
root), for yt the true reading of which our ver- 
sion is the correct translation. (Cf. this passage 
(in Gr.) with Matt. iv. 16., where the same phrase 
occurs: see also Ps. Ixxxv. 11.; Ixv. 10., &c. for 
other forms of the expression.) ‘“ Sowing light,” 
then, is not so “strange an expression” as ap- 
pears at first sight, and in my view contains a 
bold and beautiful figure, perhaps of a mixed 
kind, borrowed from the rising light of early day, 
or the springing of the hidden seed from the 
opening earth. ‘Thus Calvin: 

“ Some think that gladness is sown for the just as seed 
when cast into the ground dies or lies buried in the earth 
a long time ere it germinates: ” 


| following the Targum paraphrase, — “ Lux vita 


et conservata est justis.” See also Calmet, art. 
“ Nergal” (quoting Montfaucon), for the con- 
nexion (among the ancients) of corn with the 
emblem of light. Other instances, I imagine, of 
the use of this figure could be readily adduced 
from the writings of classic authors. 

Henny W. S. Tarror. 

Southampton. 
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Erasmus and Sir Thomas More (2™ S. iv. 248.) 
—The anecdote is not related very differently, but 
verbatim et literatim. Erasmus did not borrow 
a horse of some German prince. He was passing 
through London, and visited Sir Thomas More in 
his way from Cambridge, when the conversation 
took place about transubstantiation. Sir Thomas 
ordered a servant with a couple of horses to con- 
vey him to Gravesend, where he was to embark. 
From this place, having sold one of the horses, he 
sent back the other with the witty note which is 
alluded to by F. C. H. in 2™ S. iv. 294. 

R. R. F. refers F. C. H. to Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Life, vol. iii. pp. 243, 244., where the anecdote is 
related, and should thank him to state the source 
of his version of the story : 

“ How can I, said Erasmus to Sir Thomas, believe and 
eat the flesh and drink the bleod of our Lord Jesus, when, 
to all my senses, nothing but mere bread is apparent.” 

Sir Thomas answered, “Crede quod edes et 
edes.” R. R. F. 

Havering Parsonage. 

[Our correspondent has omitted to add Dr. Adam | 
Clarke’s authority for the anecdote. “I had this anec- 
dote,” he remarked, “from my father, nearly sixty years 
ago (cirea 1770); I never met with it elsewhere, but 
from what we know of the parties, it bears every internal 
evidence of authenticity.” The earliest notice of the lines 
yet discovered occurs in the Lansdowne MS., 762. fol. 99., 
a volume partly on vellum, and partly on paper, consist- 
ing of a collection of Latin and English verses on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, some proverbial, and others calculated 
to help the memory on various occasions, as in history, 
music, &c. Mr. Halliwell (see “ N. & Q,,” 1* S. ii. 263.) 
states that this MS. is of the time of Henry VII.; but the 
compilers of the Lansdowne Catalogue describe it as 
about the time of Henry VIII. The lines are — 

“Tu dixisti de corpore Christi, crede et habes, 
De palefrido sic tibi scribo, crede et habes.” ] 


W. S. Landor’s Ode (2™ S. iv. 249.) —Eurydice | 
is meant. The lines in Ovid and Virgil are too 
well known to be cited. 

Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


Solidus (2™ §. iv. 250.)—I have examined 
several old arithmetics in order to ascertain the 
value of the solidus mentioned by Mr. Orror, 
whose book was purchased at Lugduni (Lyons), 
1531. 

Mellia, in his edition of Record's Arithmetich, or | 
The Grovnd of Arts, 1648, says, p. 551: 

“At Lyon they use Franks, Souln, and Deniers Tur- } 
nois. A Frank maketh (containeth) 20 Souln, and one 
Souln 12 Deniers.” | 

And at p. 548. : 

“The pound sterling maketh 82 8sh. French, that is 
to say 8? pounds; the shillings 83s. and the peny 83d. 
French.” ‘ 





Humphrey Baker's Well Spring- of Sciences, | 
1646 (first edition, 1562), p. 262. says: 


“And here you must note that in France they make 
their account by deniers Tournois, whereof 12 deniers | 
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maketh 1 Souse Tournois, and 20 Souse Tournois maketh 
11. Tournois, which they call a Livre or Franc, and the 
French crowne is current among merchants for 51 Souse 
Tournois, but by exchange it is otherwise, for they will 
deliver but 50 Souse Tournois, which is 2/. 10s. Souse 
Tournois for a Crown.” 

Hence the solidus must be the old French sous, 
=, of a French crown. Mr. Orror’s book 
would therefore cost 3 of a French crown. Or, 
according to Mellis, about 34s. sterling. C.D. H. 

Keighley. 


Saint Margaret (2™ S. iv. 209.) — There was 
printed at Douay in 1660 a Life of this Saint, 
which was translated by a J. R. and printed at 
Paris in 1661, under the title of 

“The Idea of a perfect Princesse in the Life of St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland; with Elogiums on her 
Children, David, King of Scotland, and Mathilda, Queen 
of England, also a Postscript clearly proving Charles II.’s 
Right and Title to the Crown of England.” 

It is in small 8vo., and now very rare. A copy 
was priced lately in a catalogue at 2/. 12s. 6d. A 
Life of this Saint was, I understand, written in 


| Spanish in 1617, and also in Italian in 1674. 


“ Memoires” of her also appeared in French in 

1629, but I have never fallen in with them. They 

must be all very scarce. G. S. 
Edinburgh. 


Abbotsford Catalogue (2™ 8. iv. 249.) — Please 
permit me to correct a few mistakes of your cor- 
respondent, “ An Oip Sunsceriser,” in respect to 
the Catalogue of the Library of Sir Walter Scott 
at Abbotsford. It was compiled by Mr. J. G. 
Cochrane, late bookseller, London, and printed in 
1838 at the expense of the family trustees, and 
copies thereof were by Major Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., “ Presented to the President and Members 


| of the ‘Bannatyne’ and ‘ Maitland’ clubs, as a 


slight return for their liberality and kindness in 
agreeing to continue to that Library the various 
valuable works printed under their superintend- 
ence.” It was not published by the “ Abbotsford 
Club.” Ina bibliographical point of view I con- 
sider that there is a great difference in the expres- 
sion “ Published” (for sale), while the work was 


| only “ Printed” (for private circulation), and also 


between that of its being “ Compiled and Edited.” 
T. G. S. 
Edinburgh. 


Shank's Nag (2 S. iv. 86. 115.) — Consider- 
able labour has been bestowed to explain this 
In Scotland al- 
most every boy as well as grown-up people under- 
stand their shanks to denote their legs, and hence 


| to ride on shanks’ naigie, may be said to be uni- 


versally known as the healthful exercise of walking 
on foot. ‘There is a modern phrase meaning the 
same excellent thing — Walker's omnibus. A late 
witty advocate in Edinburgh being waited on by 
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a client with a timber leg, was advised by him to 
consult another counsel —one SHANK ~~. i 


Sir George Leman Tuthill, M.D., was physician 
to the hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, not 
president, as stated by your correspondent G., 
21 S, iv. 294. W. Monk, M.D. 

Finsbury Place. 


Guillotine (2™ S. iv. 264.)—All interested in the 
pedigree of the guillotine should turn to Camden, 
in whose pages they will see a picture of the 
famous Halifax gibbet, a perfect type of the 
Doctor's supposed invention, on which all thieves 
taken hand-habend or back-berond were summarily 
executed, if the property stolen passed the value 
of thirteen pence. In the case of catch-lifters, 
the quaint ingenuity of those rough times con- 
trived that the stolen animal should itself execute 
the felon by pulling the rope that released the 
axe ; but in default of a “ beast,” the bailiff of the 
manor or his deputy officiated, the time always 
chosen being market day. The Halifax gibbet is 
supposed to have suggested to Earl Morton the 
idea of “ the Maiden,” grimly famous in the annals 


of Edinburgh, and alluded to by Scott in The Abbot. | 


Nor was Germany ignorant of such a machine, for 
in a print by Aldegraft of Westphalia, dated 1553, 
and mentioned by Gough, Titus Manlius is repre- 
sented as expiating his disobedience on a similar 
scaffold. SIGNET. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The new number of the Quarterly Review, like every 
other publication of the day, exhibits traces of the great 
interest which the Indian Question is exciting in the 
public mind. Its chief political article is of course on the 
Indian Mutiny, and it has besides one on that important 
subject, Communication with India, in which the relative 


Sunshine, the new story, is a perfect little gem — show- 
ing, in its limited compass and free outline, the hand of 
the master as plainly as ever Raphael’s was seen in any 
of those wondrous sketches which so delight all true 
lovers of art. 


Books REcEIveD. — Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
collected and republished by Thomas Carlyle, Vol. III. In 
this volume we have several of Mr. Carlyle’s admirable 
expositions of the Life and Writings of Githe; his me- 
morable article on Boswell’s Johnson; his Count Cagli- 
ostro, and numerous other of his shrewd and most original 
disquisitions. 

Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, Seventh Edition, revised 
and augmented by T. Rupert Jones, Vol. lL, is the new 
issue of Bohn’s Scientific Library. The popularity of the 
book is shown by its having reached a seventh edition, 
while the fact that the present edition is most profusely 
illustrated, and the knowledge it communicates is brought 
down by the editor to the latest time, will go far to in- 
crease it. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate, by J. H. Jesse, Vol. I11. 
This new edition of Jesse’s chatty volume, with its nu- 
merous illustrative portraits, is now completed. If Mr. 
Bohn reproduces in his Historical Library many such 
works, he will do good service to historical readers: and 
we have no doubt add another successful Library to those 
he is already publishing. 

George Herbert's Temple, with the Priest to the Temple, 
or Country Parson. This neat little reprint, issued with 
red edges, and in an antique style, by Washbourne & Co., 
shows how wide-spread is the love for the writings of 
this most christian poet. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCIIASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose : 

Topp's Sonpay Scnoor Teacnen, ann Lecrenes ro Cantonen. Maid- 
stone. “ W.Syckelmoore's Periodical Library.” 


Wanted by J. Cyprian Rust, 12. The Crescent, Norwich. 








falices to Correspanvents. 


merits of the Suez and Euphrates Routes are discussed. | 


An article entitled “ The Parish Priest,” on the duties, 
difficulties, and responsibilities of the clergy, will be read 


with considerable interest by all who desire to see the | 


ministrations of the Church spread yet more widely, and 
crowned with greater results. There is a pleasant bio- 
graphical article on George Stephenson, and an amusing 
historical one based on Mr. Rawdon Brown’s (as yet un- 
published) translation of the Diaries of the Venetian Em- 
bassy to the Court of James I. A chatty semi-antiquarian 
article on Cornwall, and a pleasant review of Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Yacht Voyage, make the piquant side dishes of 
this quarterly banquet; with the addition, by-the-bye, of 
an article on Tom Brown, in which that admirable book 
is highly praised, and in which too great justice is done 
to the memory of Dr. Arnold. 

The mention of the last book, Tom Brown's School 
Days, reminds us of a little volume from another great 
master of his art, Mr. Charles Reade. The Course of 
True Love never did run Smooth, one of Bentley's Cheap 
Series, consists of three tales illustrative of Shakspeare’s 
well-worn proverb. The Bloomer, and Art, a Dramatic 
Tale, have, we believe, already appeared; but Clouds and 


We are this week compelled by want of space to omit many articles of 
| great interest which are in type, as well as some Norices ro Conursron- 
DENTS. 


R. W. Drxow. We shall be glad to receive the Note from Fordun. 


Betrs. We have two or three curious articles on this subject waiting 
Sor insertion. They shall have our early attention. 


Prorrsson Youno'’s Carrictem on Gray's Etroy. Our attention has 
been called by the writer on this subject in“ N. & Q.” Sept. 5, to a strange 
typographical error, by which he is made to say at p. 197: “I learned 
that it was the veritable production of Professor Conway,” whereas, o 
course, it should be Professor Youre. We must lay some portion of the 
blame in this case on the handwriting of our, in all other respects, excel- 

| lent Correspondent. 





Hewnrt. Ritualists are not agreed as to the response of the congreqa- 
tion in the Lora’s Prayer, at the commencement of the service of the Holy 
Communion. The sulject has been frequently discussed in Church periodi- 
cals, but after all that has been said,” the custom of the unreformed ser- 
vice,” as Mr. Proctor remarks, ** has prevailed over the general rubric 
(1662?) on the first occurrence of the Lord's Prayer, ordering that the px ople 
should repeat it with the minister wheresoever else it is used in Divine 
Service." Sce also the British Magazine, xvii. 292. 


P Erxratom. — 2nd 8. iv. 320. col. 1. 1. 36., for “ respected” read “ re- 
lecte!.’ 

“ Nores ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Montuty Parts. The subscription for Stamrep Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixpvex) is I1s. 4d., which may be  — by Post Office Order in 
| favour of Messns. Bert anv Datpy, 186. Freer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tax Epiron should be addressed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[24 §, Ne 95, Ocr. 24. °57. 





ne Searally repel ted i yy = | ns 

reprin in vO. 

mares written La | 
an 


AN EPISTLE to the Ter- 
“« Priests of the Convocation House, en- 
titled, * i. read over Dr. John Brydges,” #2 


pages. 
2. THE EPITOME of Dr. John | 


Brydges’ Work against the Puritans, 72 
pages. 2s. 

3. AN ALMOND FOR A 
PARRAT, or Cuthbert Curry-Knaves Alms, 


7i pages. 2s. 

4.PAPPE WITH 
HATCHET ; alias A Fige 
Son, or Crack me this Nut,or 
that is, a sownd boxe of the eare for the idiot 
Martin to hold his peace, 58 pages. 2s. 

5. HAY ANY WORKE FOR 


COOPER (against T. Cooper, Bishop of Win- 


chester), #4 pages. 2s. 

6 BISHOP THOMAS 
COOPER'S ADMONITION against Mecia 
a Prelate, 216 pages, 4s.; or thé 
cloth, 2s. ; or bound in 1 v« ol. cl th, 10s, ‘6d. 
A fe wecomp sete sets only remain on hand. 


PLAINE PERCEVAL, 
Peace-Maker of England 
been written by Gabriel Harvey), is nearly 
ready. 

JOHN PETHERAM, %. 


\ THAT WILL THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is often a thought pass- 
ing through the minds of aw A and public 
characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. 
Apply as under, and you will receive every in- 
formation required. 
Every description of Parntriwo, Exsonavine, 
Lrrnocrarny, and Boox-Bixprve executed. 


RICHARD BARRETT, Mark Lane, London. 
Establ ished 25 Years. 


the 


High Holborn. 


NHE 

BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. — The 
PICTORIAL POCKET BIBLE, with nearly 
300 beautiful Wood Engravings of all the great 
events recorded in the Scriptures. Good clear 
type, and 56,000 references, bound in best mo- 
rocco. for lis. sent Post Free. 
at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65. Regent's Quadrant, London. 


JHOTOGRA PHY. — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 

tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 


erected extensive Workshops adjoining their | 


former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute wae Gecpaten any 
orders they may be favoured with. The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first class. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 





Dry Collodion Process. 


E G. WOOD’S ELEMEN- 

4e TARY SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. No. 

ll. contains a Description of the Metagela- 

tine Process. Free by Post for Two Postage 

+e 

E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117. Cheapside, 
corner of Mill Street, London. 


SECOND EDITION. _ 
Just published, price ls., per Post is. id. 


4 bes — DRY COLLODION 
PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 
process is simple, clean, and certain, and the 
resulting pictures possess the exquisite delicac 4 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet C 
lodion, 
Paper process. 


BLAND & LONG, 169, Fleet Strvet, London. | London: HENRY RENSHAW, 26, Strand, | 


(supposed to have | 


PRETTIEST GIFT. | 


Only to be had | 


London : 


London : 


and the fine artistic texture of the | 


Just Published, the Fifteenth Thousand, price 3s., of 


TS 


cigTy 


ITS SINS AND SORROWS. 
BEING A SERIES OF SERMONS FROM LUKE xx. 4l. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


| Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK ; 


and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Just Published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s, 


VOL. XIV. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Principal Contents. 


MAGNE Tse 
James Wiis0on~ 


and MICROSCOPE. By 
NUFACTURES 


Sia Davi Brewster. 
f 


By J. R. 


~M LAMIALLA. B 
By W.J.M. 


M‘Ceii0ca. — MECH ANTICS. 


Rankine, P aso of c va Engi neering and Mechanics in the , Unive rsity of Bay = WE: 
M 


DICINE. By Ta s La ’ 
MET AP HY SIC 3. 


dalen College, 


By Rev, 
Oxford. 


Edinburgh. — 
Philosophy, Mag 
Sant. 


Edinburgh : 
London : 


“METEOR: LOGY. 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; and all Booksellers. 


Preteee of the Practice of Physic in the University of 


Mawnset, Reader in Moral * Metaphysical 


By Sin Joun ERSCHEL, 





On Tuesday, December 1, will be published, Vol. I. of the FIFTH EDITION (to be completed 
in 10 Vols. post 8vo., and published every month, price 6s. each Volume) of 


MILL’S 


HISTORY OF 


BRITISH 


INDIA. 


Edited and Continued by Professor H. H. WILSON, F.R.S. 


“ The only works to which the 


hil hy 





can refer; and will hand down 


and 
to posterity an imperishable monument of the historian's gro sagac’ ity, and truthful- 


ness, combined with great power of reflection and unbi 


and Wilson. 


London : 


judgment. * — Atheneum, on Mill 


JAMES MADDEN, 8. Leadenhall Street ; PIPER, 


STEPHENSON & SPENCE, Paternoster Row. 


WALKER’ S ORIGINAL. — Cloth, price 5s. 
HE ORIGINAL; consisting of 


Essays on whatever is most important in 
Religion and Politics, in Morals and Manners, 
and in our Habits and Customs. By the late 
THOMAS WALKER, M.A., Cambridge. 
London : HENRY RENSHAW, 3%. Strand. 

Manchester : GEORGE SIMMS. 





In fcap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


\ ILNE-EDWARDS’S MA- 

NUAI, OF BOOLOGY. Translated by 
ROBERT KNO M.D., and illustrated by 
500 first-class Wood Engravings. 


HENRY RENSHAW, 356. Strand. 


In crown Svo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6c. 


MANUAL OF ARTISTIC 
yi ANATOMY, for the Use of Se ulptors, 
Painters, and Amateurs ; illustrated by many 
ore Wood Engravings. By ROBERT KNOX, 

D, 


HENRY RENSIAW, 356. Strand. 


In small 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d., Post Free. 


THE RACES OF MEN. By 
DR. KNOX. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood Engravings. 
“ The object of these lectures is to show that 
in human ‘history race is everything.” — Jntro- 
ucthion, 


| sive Envelopes, 6d. per 100 ; 


\ ICROSCOPE.—Elementary 
1 Course of Rronr PRACTICAL LEC- 
URES on the USE of the MICROSCOPE, 
on WEDNESDAY EVE -NINGS, 
By LIONEL BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in King’s College, &c. 
Gentlemen desirous of attending are re- 


| quested to forward their Names and Addresses 
| to Dr. Beale’s sghoratery, 27. 


Carey Street, 
W.C., before October 

Fee i, 10s. 6d. A Syliabus will be forwarded 
on application. 


MORITZ VON BOSE, Assistant. 


P ARTRIDGE & COZENS is 

the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade 
for PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. — Useful 
Cream-laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. : Super Thick 
ditto, 5 quires for Is.; Super Cream- laid Adhe- 
Large Blue Office 
ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Outsides Thick Satin 
Letter, 3d. per quire; Sermon Paper. 4s. 6d. 
er TEAM ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. P. & C.’s Law 
"en (as flexible as the Quill), only 2s. per gross. 
Partridge & pe ew Paper made from 
Straw, 2s. $ Boe 

Catalogues Post Fr ree. Orders over 208. Car- 
riage paid. 


Observe. PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Manu- 


facturing Stationers, |. Chancery Lane, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 

PECTACLES : when to wear, 

h and how to use them, addressed to those 

yaw value their Sight. By CHARLES A. 
BLAND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London. , 











